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AVOIDING COMPETITION. 


OMPETITION in trade is a good thing only so long 
as it is wisely conducted, and it cannot be said that 
all competition is of this sort. The only manufacturer 
who can be sure of profits very long is one who can steer 
clear of competition—that is, who can make goods and sell 
them at his price, without regard to what other people in 
the trade may do. The moment a manufacturer reduces 
his prices to prevent others from underselling him, or in 
order to undersell other concerns, he invites a struggle in 
the trade in which every man tries to make the lowest 
prices, and the result is likely to be demoralization and the 
failure of all hands to make profits. This goes on until 
somebody is too badly hurt to continue in the race, and 
there is an appeal to the whole trade to call a halt and try 
to restore prices again. This applies to the rubber-manu- 
facture as well as to every industry, to railroad rates, to 
retail trade in city and village, and to every other line of 
business. 

Among the notable successes in American manufacture 
is a certain typewriter which has long been in the field. 
The manufacturers have steadily refused to reduce the 
price of their machine, in spite of the fact that lower-priced 
machines have come upon the market, including some that 
are very meritorious. While conscious that by reducing 
their prices their production might be increased in volume, 
they have doubted whether any real increase in profits 
would result. They have pursued the course, therefore, of 
confining their production to such a number of machines 
as can be sold at a profit, until such time as their rivals 
can offer the same or a better value for the money, when 
they may be forced to recast their business. It is true that 
they have been aided in keeping their business in hand by 
reason of the protection afforded by patents, but their con- 
trolling principle is none the less applicable to general lines 
of trade. 

There is no line of rubber production to day in which 
firms may not be found whose products sell at a higher 
price than those of other manufacturers in the same line. 
Having established a reputation for their goods, they have 
determined not to endanger it by lowering the quality for 
any reason whatever, and the trade have come to under- 
stand that if these goods are wanted their price must be 
paid, regardless of the prices quoted by other manufac- 
Houses of this type are not heard to complain of 
competition. They are proof against it, so long, at least, 
as they do not attempt to control the whole trade. That 
would mean reducing their prices to the general level, or 
below, and invite a still farther cut by everybody else in 
the trade. It is safe to assert that no producer can make 
prices so low but that somebody else can go still lower, 
even if it may be at the sacrifice of all the rules of busi- 
ness prudence. Deliberately to enter the field of price 
competition, therefore, is to get into line to throw away 
profits. 

“Tt would be an easy matter for our house to double 
its sales in a year,” said the manager of a large rubber- 
jobbing house, “ but we probably should make no more 
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money than now. We would rather sell $750,000 worth 
of goods in a year, selling nothing on which we cannot 
see a clear profit, than to sell $1,500,000 worth at a lower 
or doubtful profit, and in many cases to an undesirable class 
of customers.” For it must be understood that with 
price-cutting in order to increase the volume of sales the 
salesman is tempted to book orders which involve risks. 
With smaller profits there must be a larger production in 
order to make both ends meet, and this may make it nec- 
essary to add a class of customers which under other cir- 
cumstances would not be invited. 

In one line of rubber goods concerning which much 
complaint has been heard lately of a lack of profits, one 
manufacturer has been conspicuous for not joining in the 
complaint. His good luck in this respect he attributes to 
thg fact that from time to time he outlines in advance a 
policy which he attempts to follow for at least a season, 
without regard to what others may do, whereas some of 
his competitors are daily disturbed by reports of some- 
body else’s movements, which they at once try to follow 
or checkmate. Inthe end the total volume of trade is 
not increased, and many of the concerns are deprived of 
their just share of profits on the business done, 

It is encouraging to see that rubber-manufacturers are 
beginning to appreciate these considerations more and 
more, and to adopt the policy of charging for their goods 
what they are worth, even if somebody is always ready to 
enter the field with lower quotations. 





TENDENCY OF RUBBER PRICES. 


WICE before, in the history of the India-rubber trade, says 
a recent circular issued by Alden, Symington & Co: 
(London), the price of Para rubber has gone above 4 shillings 
per pound. The first time was in the summer of 1882, when 
the price was forced up to 4s. 10d. owing to “ bull” specula- 
tion, which was carried on, with fluctuations, through 1883, the 
year closing with fine Para at 4s., when a break occurred. This 
speculation took place when the Para crop amounted to about 
10,000 tons. In the summer of 1890 fine Para, again under 
speculation, rose to 4s. 1d. This operation also collapsed, and 
before the end of the year the price declined to 2s. 9d. The 
Pard crop that year was about 16,000 tons. Now the price of 
fine Para is again over 4s., with the difference that the ad- 
vance has not been caused by speculation, but by the fact that 
consumption has overtaken production, the Para crop ending 
on June 30, 1898, for the third time only during a decade show- 
ing no increase over the previous crop. 

As it is dona fide trade which has established the present 
high level, the question arises: Will the trade continue to pay 
the high prices? The answer must lie in how far the coming 
crop will suffice to supply requirements of consumption. The 
crop in 1888-90 fell short from the previous year, followed by a 
substantial increase in the crop of 1890-91. A similar occur- 
rence took place after the short yield of 1894-95. The third 
shortage in the Para production occurred in the crop-year just 
ended, which, however, is only 70 tons less than the crop of the 
year before. The question arises, will the current crop over- 
take the short crop just ended in the same manner as was wit- 
nessed on the two previous occasions? On the law of aver- 
ages, this should be so. The receipts at Para since July 1 show 
a heavy increase over the same period last year, though it does 
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not follow that the increase will be maintained through the 
season. It is very difficult to make predictions in matters of 
this kind. 

It is known that the high prices prevailing have induced 
more laborers to go up the rubber-producing rivers, and unless 
epidemics should prevail, or an abnormal condition of the 
rivers, it is natural to expect an increased production. At the 
same time, owing to the high prices, the crop may be expected 
to be hurried forward with greater vigor, which would be an 
argument against the theory that early large receipts will mean 
a large yearly yield. 

Another notable and instructive feature not to be passed by 
is the comparison of the visible supply of Para rubber at the 
end of each month this last summer against the previous sum- 
mer. As given in the circular, the figures are : 


VISIBLE SUPPLY AT THE END OF EACH MONTH. 


MonrTus. 1898. 1897. 
BEE. Kear cvcevecsatcee ton 2000 tons. 3023 tons. 
in ccecasnstaavkavhacasen 1650 tons. 2377 tons. 
DR cecces pe eeisedngeeye 1500 tons. 2140 tons. 
(Seo ..« 1232 tons. IgI2 tons? 
MR cwascne 606000404428 1475 tons. 1697 tons. 


It will be seen that while the visible supply at the end of 
April, 1898, was over 1000 tons less than the same time last 
year, the visible supply at the end of August, 1898, is only 
about 200 tons less than at the same time last year. The fig- 
ures teach a lesson in so far as they show that the trade, owing 
to the high prices ruling this summer, must have taken less 
rubber than during the summer of 1897, while at the same time 
the increase in visible supply during the last few weeks is due 
to heavier receipts in Para. 

The actual deliveries of rubber in Liverpool and the United 
States for the five months named were less in 1898 than for the 
same period of 1897, by about 750 tons. Comparing the pres- 
ent position with that of last year, we are now on the eve of 
the incoming crop, with a visible supply of 1475 tons, and the 
price of fine Para at 4s. 3¢., while at the same time last year the 
visible supply was 1697 tons, and the price of fine Para ruling 
at 3s. 8d. The price to-day is 7d. per pound higher than at the 
same time last year, with visible supply only about 200 tons 
less than last year, and we seem to be facing a larger crop than 
the one just ended. 

The main question is, Messrs. Alden, Symington & Co. con- 
tinue: Who will carry the surplus stock during the months 
when receipts are larger than the consumption (the months of 
October to February)? It will and must be carried as in other 
years mostly by the importers, but will the importers be willing 
to carry the surplus stocks at anything like present prices? In 
this they doubtless will be guided by the orders they receive 
from consumers. 

The speculator who appeared in former years and assisted in 
carrying the surplus cannot be reckoned with in this crop, for 
nobody would be so reckless as to accumulate rubber at a price 
of about 4s. with a view to selling it at 4s. 6d. 





RUBBER BELTING IN JAPAN.—It is pointed out in a Canadian 
official report that the introduction of all kinds of general ma- 
chinery into Japan is very rapid, resulting in a large sale of 
leather and rubber belting. Good orders for belting are apt to 
be given, partly for the reason that, when machinery plants are 
installed, duplicate belts are frequently supplied, to be ready in 
case of accidents or a belt breaking. 





A new substitute, chiefly for rubber used in frictions, sur- 
face goods, and possibly boots and shoes, is known as Glugloss- 
Gelatine. 
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NOTES ON RUBBER-CULTIVATION IN MEXICO. 


By J. C. Harvey. 


EING connected with an enterprise, contemplating the 

B cultivation of rubber in Mexico, the article by Mr, 
Francis Child Nicholas on this subject in the September 

issue of THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD, is of especial in- 

terest to the writer, as it in a great degree confirms an opinion 
formed relative to the question of adopting the forest system 
of planting rubber, as against the clearing of the virgin forest 
and replacing with rubber seedlings at equal distances apart. 

Nearly two years’ study of the Casti//oa elastica, as found 
growing indigenously on the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, and par- 
ticularly in that region lying near the Trinidad and Colorado 
rivers in the southeastern portion of the states of Vera Cruz 
and Oaxaca, has led the writer to form important conclusions. 

Rubber cultivation, on a thoroughly practical and scientific 
basis, may be considered to be in its infancy. The greatest dif- 
ficulty was met with in attempting to gather definite informa- 
tion upon the most important points, such as the age of the 
trees, time of tapping, quantity of rubber produced per tree, 
percentage of gum, the proper age before tapping could be 
commenced with safety, methods of planting, such as with seed 
in the position the tree is to occupy permanently, or with seed- 
lings from the seed bed, and the best time for transplanting, as 
well as the most suitable age in the seed beds before such trans- 
planting should be attempted; also the most suitable soils, 
likely to produce good, healthy trees, yielding a profitable per- 
centage of gum. These considerations are obviously of the 
greatest importance to the intending planter. 

A brief account of the writer's observations may, therefore, 
be opportune. The Casézi//oa tree is found in the district above 
mentioned growing under varying conditions, though within 
certain limitations—for example: from sea-level to an eleva- 
tion of 1500 feet. In some localities there are, doubtless, ex- 
ceptions, where the tree may ascend the mountains 1000 feet 
higher. Careful observation during the period mentioned and 
within an area covering many hundreds of miles, justifies the 
belief that the zone wherein the tree attains its best develop- 
ment, lies between sea level and 1500 feet altitude and within a 
virgin forest district, with a mean annual temperature, approxi- 
mating 80° F., or a range of from 60° minimum to 95° maxi- 
mum; also a well distributed rain fall, approximating 100 
inches per annum. These are the meteorological and climatic 
conditions, existing in the district under consideration. 

The trees are found growing in various soils, seldom in arid, 
gravelly districts, and when so found, presenting a stunted ap- 
pearance, while in swampy or inundated districts, I have failed 
to find them at all. I have observed them growing in reddish 
clay soil where drainage was good, in black or reddish sandy 
loam, occasionally in rocky soil, with deep deposits of leaf- 
mould ; in such conditions, only, where there is much humid- 
ity and shade, and lastly,—and in the writer’s opinion—in the 
finest state of development in alluvial soils, mixed or overlaid 
with dark forest loam, and in company with a fine growth of 
other trees, and more especially when the lands are somewhat 
rolling in character, insuring proper drainage. In such land 
the wild trees exist in greater number near the sides of arroyos 
or streams, which rarely overflow their banks, though the trees 
near and on the summits of these rolling hills are quite as fine 
in development. Probably the greater number in the former 
case is owing to the fact that the seeds falling from trees above, 


are washed down and find lodgment in the more level places. 
Experiments in planting have demonstrated equally as good 
growth away from the margins of streams, as upon them. 

The seed matures the early part of June, just about the be- 
ginning of the rainy season, and soon falls from the trees; in 
fact, it would be difficult to find much seed after the 15th of 
July. The seeds are about the size of pease, and are covered 
with a soft pulp, scarlet in color when mature, and dropping 
quickly thereafter. Good sized trees produce from 5000 to 
10,000 seeds, or more annually, being so conspicuous in color 
and the pulpy covering of a sweetish taste, are much sought 
for by various birds, while others, which fall to the ground are 
immediately attacked by various grubs. 

Germination takes place very quickly in about ten days or 
two weeks, and as the great majority fail to find a suitable 
medium to continue growth in, are lost, while many are de- 
stroyed, as above explained, so that we do not find the number 
of seedlings about the forest that might be expected. 

The vitality of the seeds is very short, and much disappoint- 
ment will be met with by those planting seeds a few months 
old. The seeds should be gathered daily when they commence 
to ripen, placed in a barrel with a gallon of water to say, a peck 
of seed, as proportions. In eighteen hours fermentation will 
have sufficiently loosened the pulp, without injury to the germ, 
so that it can be washed off. The seeds should then be laid 
upon mats in a dry, but not too sunny position, for not longer 
than a week; they are then ready for planting. Under this 
plan I have procured go per cent. of seedlings. If gathered 
and allowed to remain in a mass for a week or more, with the 
pulp on them, they generate a fierce heat, which utterly destroys 
the germ, while if washed and dried, as above stated, but not 
planted for two or three months, the yield of seedlings will be 
insignificant, if not a complete failure. The cotyledons undergo 
a rapid chemical change, leaving no nourishment for the germ. 
It is thus easy to see how a whole season may be lost in start- 
ing an enterprise of this kind. 

Seeds planted on the 25th of June, a year ago, were trans- 
planted the end of August the same year in certain places on 
the isthmus and attained the height of three feet the followiug 
June. These trees were planted in full sunshine, without forest 
surroundings. Those allowed to remain a few months longer 
in the seed beds and then transplanted, received a severe check 
and do not appear to rally so quickly; in any case, the seed- 
lings are somewhat impatient of disturbance and wilt almost 
immediately when the roots are cut. 

Our plans, as first decided upon, contemplated the complete 
clearing of the land and planting in regular orchard form. 
From the experience gained, the forest system appears to be 
the most rational, entailing less labor and expense and afford- 
ing the natural conditions of partial shade and a greater degree 
of humidity. These conditions do appear to be essential to the 
highest development of the tree and the greatest yield of sap. 
Hence, this system involves simply the clearing of the under- 
growth and planting the seedlings at as nearly uniform dis- 
tances as the standing forest will permit, only destroying such 
forest trees as are unnecessary to the fulfilment of the demands 
of shade and humidity, thus increasing the number of rubber 


trees per acre. 


Los Angeles, Cal., September 16, 1898. 
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| RELATION OF WHEEEL-RIMS TO THE TIRE TRADE. 


HERE are people who discuss different types of tires as 

ifany one of them might be attached to any bicycle 

with no more trouble than in changing a band on a 

straw hat. Somebody in this class has been writing 

lately about a gain in popularity of the detachable tires, after 

their admitted failure for awhile to hold their own in this 

country with the single-tube. The alleged reason is that the 

“hose-pipe,” which this writer thinks may be good enough 

when well made, has been made in too many cases of such poor 

materials that cyclists are becoming disgusted. Instead of re- 

flecting that they have themselves to blame for buying an 

article of poor quality, and that good single-tube tires may 

still be had at a fair price, the wheelmen are reported to be 

going back to the detachable tire, which, it is asserted, has not 
yet deteriorated in the quality of materials used. 

It happens that a bicycle-tire is of little use without a rim, 
and that rims must be of different construction for the differ- 
ent types of tires. Hence, however badly a cyclist may be dis- 
gusted with his single-tube tires, and for whatever reason, he 
cannot go straightway and have detachable tires put upon the 
same wheel. He must at least have new rims, of the special 
construction required for the changed style of tires. But no 
evidence has been offered that American cycle-makers or cycle- 
users are discarding the standard type of wood rim to any 
great extent for those grooved especially for the detachable 
tire. 

Granting, for argument’s sake, that the double-tube tire may 
have an advantage in that the outer cover can be punctured 
and repaired often without involving the air-tube, whereas any 
puncture of the single-tube tire is apt to penetrate to the inner 
chamber, there is an offset urged by the single-tube advocates 
with regard tothe rim. They say that the extra channeling 
required for the detachable tire so weakens the rim that the 
wheel is more liable to disaster than where the standard 
wooden rim and single-tube tire are used, no matter how easy 
to puncture the latter may be. The only escape from this dif- 
ficulty is to go back to the metal rim, and it is not probable 
that American wheelmen are ready for this. 

These considerations have a bearing upon the progress in the 
use of single-tube tires abroad. The first wheels in Europe, 
and in America as well, were made with metal rims, for double- 
tube tires. But our cycle-makers soon parted company with 
the trade on the other side, taking a course which has resulted 
in their adoption of a different rim and a different tire as stand- 
ard. It has seemed to some American rubber-men that the 
merits of their single-tube tires ought to be as patent to Euro- 
peans as they are here, but for reasons given above the average 
European cyclist is provided with a wheel not adapted to their 
use without being practically made over. Such a consideration 
would have less weight here, but all foreigners do not buy 
wheels so freely as we do. Our cyclists want new wheels every 
time a novelty appears; abroad bicycles are bought to be used 
until worn out. Then foreigners are more careful about getting 
the worth of their money when buying a wheel, either because 
they have less money to spend than the corresponding classes 
of buyers here, or because they are influenced more by motives 
of economy, or because fewer inducements are held out by the 
trade for the buying of new wheels every season. At any rate, 
the wheels now in use abroad are likely neither to be thrown 
away or rebuilt in order that their owners may have single-tube 


tires. Such tires will come into use only on new wheels, and 
for the present only on a limited proportion of these. So long 
as the cycling public in the countries abroad do not demand a 
change, manufacturers naturally will be in no haste to throw 
aside the styles of tires and rims now in vogue. 

One thing that helps to keep the double-tube tire so well to 
the front on the other side is the gigantic monopoly that ex- 
ists in the Dunlop tire company. By means of enormous ex- 
penditures for patents, and in litigation for their defense, to- 
gether with other advantages from their millions of capital, 
competition has been kept in check so far as other double-tube 
tires are concerned, while the monopolists have been able to 
discourage cycle-makers from taking up the single-tube tires. 
Unlike the conditions here, the bicycle-tire trade abroad has 
been generally profitable—profitable to the rubber-manufac- 
turers, to the Dunlop company and their licensees, arid to the 
dealers—because the absence of competition has permitted the 
charging of prices far in excess of anything paid for tires here. 

It cannot be held that the single-tube tire, originating, in its 
practicable form at least, in America, has been slow in finding 
favor abroad for this reason. The fact of their American 
origin did not prevent the sale of over $5,000,000 worth of our 
bicycles in Europe last year. But there are enough handicaps 
without this—leading manufacturers abroad equipped for the 
double-tube tires, the cyclists with wheels not fitted for our 
tires, manufacturers and cyclists slow to adopt new ideas from 
whatever source, and the influence of the Dunlop tire monopoly. 
Finally, it must be confessed that not all the American tires and 
wood-rimmed wheels exported in the past have been of such 
quality as to commend them anywhere. 

And yet it has been found that there is a sale for single-tube 
tires wherever an energetic, systematic effort has been made to 
create a demand forthem. While the largest exports of Ameri- 
can wheels by any one firm probably have been by a concern 
who are the largest customers in this country for detachable 
tires—and whose influence has not been exerted in behalf of the 
export of single-tube tires—a very large number of the wheels 
sent abroad by other companies have been equipped with sin- 
gle-tube tires. One firm of manufacturers who are extensive 
exporters are known to ship no wheels to Europe that are not 
so equipped, they being interested in finding a foreign market 
for their tires no less than for their bicycles. For a year, an 
American single-tube tire agency has been maintained success- 
fully in London, with branches elsewhere in Europe, and now 
they are manufacturing tires of this style on a considerable 
scale in Paris. HAWTHORNE HILL, 





RUBBER AIR-TUBES WANTED. 


ee THE EDITOR OF THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD: Will you 

please inform me the address of the manufacturer of in- 
flatable air-tubes made of rubber and encased in canvas? They 
are used on the outside of boats as a life-saving device and also 


to increase the stability. H. C. MELROSE. 
Pawtucket, R. I., September 8, 1898. : 





A RECORD TO BE PROUD oFr.—Of the thousands of cases of 
sporting goods—tennis, yachting, gymnasium, and bathing 
shoes—sold in the past season by the United States Rubber 
Co., not a single pair was returned as damaged, 
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HEARD AND SEEN IN THE TRADE. 


the smallness of their profits,” said a careful observer. 

“It never helped the sale of goods, and it wasn’t even 

interesting. They seem to have adopted the more 
business-like course of asking for their goods what they think 
the goods are worth, and no doubt their sales are heavier at 
the higher prices now ruling than when every man in the trade 
seemed to think it his duty to offer his products for less money 
than any competitor. The main fact in the business is that the 
buyer never cares a snap whether the manufacturer makes any 
money or not. The buyer is out to get the goods for the least pos- 
sible money. If he can’t get them at his own price, he will pay 
more, because, as a rule, he can’t do without the goods. But 
he isn’t going to increase his bid on account of any possibility 
that the manufacturer's price is too low to yield a profit.” 

+ @ 

SAID one rubber-manufacturer to a purchasing-agent : 

“ You ought to have given me that last order, instead of tak- 
ing itto X. We always treated you well, and we thought that 
you would stick by us.” 

“ But your prices were too high,” said the buyer. 

** Not too high for a fair profit,” retorted the rubber-man. 
“ Not too high when raw rubber and everything else we use have 
been climbing up so. Why, let me show you. Wecan turn 
out goods as cheaply as X can, or anybody else in the trade, 
and yet that last lot we figured on for you would have cost us 
so-and-so to make it—away above the figure you bought it at. 
I tell you X is losing money by it. He’s ruining himself!” 

“ But, my dear sir,” the purchasing-agent put in, “that is no 
business of mine. The cost of manufacture doesn’t concern 
me; it is the selling-price that I look out for. If X is ruining 
himself I can’t help it; I am not responsible. He offered me 
the goods I want for less money than you charged, and as a 
prudent buyer I accepted his offer. But for this inducement, I 
should have been pleased to buy from you.” 

* # # 

“WHAT has been the probable advance on mechanical 
goods ?” I asked of a man who is on the inside. 

“ That is something you will never find out. There hasn’t 
been any regular rate of advance, but when there has been a 
good order in sight each manufacturer has bid at as high a 
figure as he dared to, and the lowest bidder, everything else 
being equal, has got the order, just as has always been the case. 
Of course, every important manufacturer has some trade that 
sticks to him through thick and thin, and can’t be tempted 
away. There are customers who are satisfied with a particular 
brand or quality of belting or hose or what-not, which they have 
learned to depend upon to be as represented, and they prefer to 
buy it at whatever price may be quoted than to go about in the 
trade experimenting with unfamiliar brands. But you may be 
sure that when it comes to advancing prices, these ‘ sure-thing ’ 
customers are going to be taken care of by the manufacturer 
just a little better than anybody else on his books.” 

* + * 

I HAVE heard a story growing out of the recent bidding for 
war supplies which proves that everybody in the trade was not 
disposed to profit from the necessities of the government. 
When insulated-wire began to be called for in large quantities, 
it was seen that the facilities of all the factories might be re- 
quired to meet the wants of the government, and the manufac- 
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turers were called upon to state how much wire of given classes 
could be furnished within a given time, and at what prices, the 
formality of awarding contracts to the lowest bidder being 
waived. One gentleman in the trade is reported to have called 
in person on the government official in charge of ordering such 
supplies and offered to devote the entire capacity of his factory, 
so long as might be necessary, to the exclusion of all private 
orders, and that at the customary price to the trade of the wire 
in question. 
* 2 

IN a conversation among rubber-men on price-agreements, 
one said something to the effect that such a thing was im- 
possible where the parties to the agreement were of differing 
financial strength, unless the stronger concerns should under- 
take to help the weaker ones when they got into trouble. 

“ Suppose,” said he, “ there is a man with obligations to be 
met, and where failure to meet them means loss of credit—ruin. 
Is he going to let an agreement to maintain prices prevent him 
from making a sale at any figure that will bring him some 
ready money? No, sir; the instinct of self-preservation will 
make him disregard any consideration of the general good. 
And why shouldn’t it? Did you ever see a trade in which a 
substantial manufacturer would go down into his pocket to 
help a struggling competitor out of a hole?”’ 

“ Such a thing has happened in the rubber trade,” somebody 
answered, ‘I remember that once, when the mackintosh 
people were in a combination to maintain prices, one member 
of the trade—who is no longer connected with it, by the way— 
gave his associates to understand that without assistance he 
could not live up to his agreement. He was at the head of a 
concern which was not so very small, but it was struggling, all 
the same, and in order to avert a collapse in prices two other 
manufacturers came down with $5000 apiece, which enabled 
the man in distress to sell ‘on time’ that season instead of his 
being forced to sell for cash. One of these manufacturers was 
afterwards president of the United States Rubber Co.” 

* # * 

Apropos of the above, I am assured by a gentleman engaged 
in selling supplies to an important branch of the rubber trade 
that in case the manufacturers should reach certain agreements 
for the general good, his house would be willing to extend un- 
usual accommodations where necesary to enable his customers 
to adhere to the terms of their agreement. 





THE PERIL OF CHEAP TIRES. 


[FROM THE AMERICAN CYCLIST.] 
FEW days ago a leading New York dealer in cycles and 
sundries told us he was prepared to sell new single-tube 
tires at from $1.50 per pair up. He displayed a line of tires 
from fifteen different makers, none of them bearing the stamp 
of the maker’s name and none guaranteed. There is an enor- 
mous demand for tires of this class and the makers are evidently 
determined to supply it. What the trade wants it shall have. 
Our tire-men are not in business solely for their health. Later, 
a prominent and enthusiastic wheelman of the metropolis said 
to us: 
“T fear the single-tube makers are killing the goose which 
has laid them golden eggs. For years, in seeking recognition, 
they had to fight the double-tube. Finally they got what 
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they were after, and now they are all making tires of the cheap- 
est character. Of course we all know that there are several 
single-tubes of the very highest quality as regards both resili- 
ency and durability, but the makers of them also put out cheap 
grades without name or guarantee. I am beginning to advise 
my friends to specify double-tubes lest they get caught by sin- 
gle-tube trash which the average dealer is always ready to dis- 
pose of and which very frequently passes with the customer as 
the representative work of this or that well-known manufact- 
urer. I am convinced that the single-tube men are sowing the 
wind, and that unless the retail trade is more sharply looked to 
they will ere long reap the whirlwind. There are too many new 
and untaught riders starting out with these $1.50 tires. They 
know of but two kinds, single-tube and double-tube. Next 
year they will want the other kind and I look for a big revival 
of the double-tube in 1899. Mark the prediction. As far as I 
know, the double-tube makers are not withholding their names 
or guarantee from their goods. You see, it is pretty easy to ex- 
amine an inner tube. If it does not contain a fair amount of 
good rubber the veriest novice will detect the fact. It is dif- 
ferent with the single-tube. It requires some skill to deter- 
mine its material—how much of it is rubber and what kind of 
rubber.” 

The American Cyclist recognizes that there may be two and 
perhaps several sides to this question, but we earnestly com- 
mend the words of this old and experienced rider to the atten- 
tion of the makers of single-tubes. It would be business-like 
enough to market single-tubes, good and bad, provided the 
consumer always knew which was which, but as he frequently 
makes no distinction, we are inclined to think there may be 
considerable wisdom in what our friend says. The fact that 
the maker’s name is not on the tire is hardly sufficient to pro- 
tect him from the opinion of the dissatisfied rider. The dealer 
is pretty sure to recommend the tire as the product of the fac- 
tory it comes from, and we have noticed that the dealer does 
not ordinarily take pains to tell the consumer that the tire is 
not guaranteed unless asked about it with some particularity. 
You couldn't expect him to. 





TOO MANY STYLES IN RUBBER SHOES? 


HERE appeared recently in THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD 
some comments from the rubber-shoe trade on the great 
number of brands on the market, including this remark by Mr. 
Richard H. Pease, of San Francisco: “I don’t believe that one 
customer in a hundred knows or cares what brand of rubber 
shoe he wears, and if you see a certain house handling the same 
brand year after year, if it isn't a question of price, it is apt to 
be owing to some preference or prejudice on the part of the 
buyer for the house rather than to any choice expressed by the 
public.” 

To which a writer in Boots and Shoes Weekly replies: “It is 
evident that Mr. Pease is unfamiliar with the demands of the 
consumers. Suppposing, for example, that only one out of 
every hundred customers knew what he wanted; is it not well 
to endeavor to please that customer? The writer not only 
thinks, but knows, that there are more people than one out 
of every hundred who wear rubbers that know rubbers and 
have a voice in the matter. Having looked this matter up 
carefully, I am certain that the customers of the shoe-dealer do 
cut somewhat of a figure. If they want ‘Americans’ or ‘Bostons’ 
or ‘ Wales-Goodyears ° or‘ Hoods,’ or any other of the many 
brands, it isn’t good policy for the shoe-dealer to ignore their 
preferences, because if they are in earnest it is going to happen 
some day that they will find a shoe-dealer who keeps the kind 
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they want. As to there being too many styles, this is probably 
so; but still, the variety of lasts used in making leather shoes 
is wholly responsible, and there seems to be no way to get a 
lesser number of styles, unless we kill off the last manufacturers, 
and we are all too tender-hearted to do that.” 





SINGLE-TUBE TIRES IN GERMANY. 





O THE EDITOR OF THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD: I was very 
much interested in the article headed “ Some American 

Tires in Europe,” which appeared in your issue of April 1. It is 
possible that the poor quality of some of the tires exported may 
be responsible for the little favor with which they have been 
received in Germany, but I have good reason to believe that 
the times are not ripe for single-tube tires in that country, not- 
withstanding the glowing accounts one reads now and then of 
the great export business being done by some of our people in 
the single-tube tire line. Soon after single-tube tires began to 
find so much favor on this side of the Atlantic, one of the very 
large rubber concerns of Germany, with their usua? perspi- 
cacity, began looking about for a good single-tube tire, so as to 
be ready should the market demand them in Germany. They 
procured samples of all the American makes, and at last made 
a tire, which proved to be a good one, at least for their roads. 

But finally, in order to have the best that even America pro- 
duced, partial arrangements were made with a well-known and 
successful tire-maker to go to Germany as an instructor in 
that line. Before the final arrangements were concluded, the 
following letter was received : 

“We beg to say, however, that single-tube tires have not 
taken on in Germany, as they appear to have done in America, 
and consequently it would not remunerate us to go to the 
expense of having the person come over for the purpose of 
making these tires.” 

Let me add that these people do not stop at small obstacles 
or at large expenditures to produce whatever may be in 
demand in their own country; they are successful in all that 
they do, leading the world in some articles. When single-tube 
tires find favor in Germany, they will be made there, and the 
only way Americans can get the market is to furnish as good 
if not a better article than they can make, at a less price. 

A. M. STICKNEY. 


Medford, Mass., April 15, 1898. 
* *# * 


A RECENT visitor to New York was Mr. H. D. Beissbarth, of 
Beissbarth Brothers, Munich, who are in the bicycle trade. 
They sell some Hartford single-tube tires, and also handle 
American bicycles in a small way. Interviewed for The Wheel, 
he said that single-tube tires are gaining ground, but slowly. 
The German mind is not quick toe grasp the method of repair. 
It is not uncommon to find plugs inserted wrong side out, the 
heads being exposed to view. The plastic injection is but just 
making its appearance, but Mr. Beissbarth claims that nearly 
50 pér cent. of the tubes containing the material are solidified 
or caked hard when they are received on the other side. He 
said that the effect of the disastrous deal made by a Bielefeld 
firm with the Stodder puncture-proof tire, the details of which 
have been given in THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD, had been felt 
widely in Germany, and made harder the sale of single-tube 
tires generally. Asked why German merchants were so easily 
inveigled into purchase of doubtful and little known goods 
without proper inquiry, Mr. Beissbarth could give no good ex- 
planation. They were not suspicious, he thought, and, in addi- 
tion, there are no Duns or Bradstreets or other credit agencies, 
and, Mr. Beissbarth added, “ it isn’t so easy to fail over there.” 
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PNEUMATIC TIRES FOR MOTO CYCLES. “¢ 


; ie Electrical Vehicle Co. are now placing the first of a 

hundred new vehicles on the streets of New York. The 
accompanying illustrations and description of the pneumatic 
tired wheels to be used, which we take from Zhe Cycle Age, will 
be interesting to our readers. 

The first cabs had pneumatic tires of 3 inches diameter, used 
with 125 lbs. air pressure per square inch. For the new cabs it 
was decided to increase the diameter of the pneumatic tires to 
5 inches, and a patent “plate” wheel was first tried, the com- 
ponent parts of which are shown in Fig. 1. It consists first of 
two dishing steel pla- 
tes, marked P, struck 
up in the similitude 
of spokes on the side, 
and having a flanged 
opening at the center 
to take the hubs. To 
construct the wheel 
one of these stamped 
dishing plates, P, is 
placed on each side 
of a large ring of bent 
wood, W, having a 
concave face, against 
which the pneumatic 
tire rests; next the 
tire flanges, F, of 
stamped steel, are 
applied, and bolts are 
then passed through 
the flanges, the side 
platesand thewooden 
rim, thus securing all 
together, and the ad- 
dition of the hub, 
completes the wheel, 
all as pretty clearly 
shown in the group 
of parts. For the 
driving wheels the 
ring of internal driv- 
ing-gear is secured 
with the same bolts 
which pass through 
the flanges and the 
wooden rim. This is 
a very simple and eas- 
ily-produced wheel, 
of good strength. The 
side plates are about 
1-16 of an inch thick, 
and are very stiff because of the dishing and spoked form into 
which they are pressed. The only obvious objection to this 
wheel is that it gives the vehicle to which it is applied a 
rather heavy appearance. 

In use, however, the plate wheels developed two faults. The 
first was that the side plates, enclosing a hollow space, acted as 
an extremely efficient sounding board, and magnified the slight 
noise made by the working of the gear teeth to a very disagree- 
ble extent. The ratio of the gravity is 9 to 1, which gives a 
large pinion meshing with the teeth of the internal gear, and 
this drive was so nearly still that no one ever noticed any noise 
until the plate wheel was introduced. With the plate wheel the 
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noise of the gear became obtrusive. The other fault was the 
readiness with which the large radius curve of the tire flanges 
crumpled up in the shapes shown in Fig. 2, upon contact with 
the curbs or with the hubs of another vehicle. Of course, a 
wheel having a crumbled flange must be replaced immediately, 
as it becomes very unsightly, and is dangerous. 

Taken altogether the plate wheel does not seem to offer any 
advantages, and wooden wheels, as shown in Fig. 3, have been 
applied to one of the cabs. These wheels take the same hubs 
and the same tire flanges as the plate wheels; they are much 
superior in appearance to the plate wheels, the open center and 
spokes having none of the heaviness of appearance produced 
by the unpierced side plates. These wooden wheels having the 
same tire flanges as the plate wheels, are of course equally lia- 
ble to crumple those flanges, and this is a very serious matter. 
It arises solely from the increased tire diameter, as the crump- 
ling of a wheel rim was a very rare occurrence when tires of 
only 3 inch diameter were used. The small tire made a curve 
of smaller radius in the tire flange, and hence gave the metal 
much greater powers of resistance. Thus in a pile of discarded 
suspension wheels, with 3 inch tires, which came to grief under 
the original 14 cabs, not one single case of crumpling of the 
steel tire is observable, although these wheels have had all sorts 
of rough usage. 

The 5-inch tires for these 100 new vehicles are made by three 
different concerns, the Hartford, at Hartford, Conn., the Ameri- 
can, of Akron, Ohio, and the Newton Rubber works, of Boston, 
Mass. They are all made under the same specifications, to 
stand 250 lbs. air pressure, but each company has been allowed 
to use its own special methods of construction, with a view to 
determining the preferable design. 

Only 60 Ibs. air pressure is used with the 5-inch tires, so far, 
as this pressure is ample to float the load of about 1000 Ibs. per 
wheel, while the softness of the tire gives a peculiarly easy 
motion to the cab, which is of course fitted with a very com- 
plete arrangement of steel springs in addition to the highly 
efficient shock-reducing action of these large tires—probably 
the largest of any yet used. Pennington used 4 inch tires, in 
1895, and he then said that he believed a 5-inch, or evena 6- 
inch pneumatic tire would be preferable to anything smaller, so 
far as the effect on the traction and the comfort of the passen- 
ger was concerned. These 5-inch tires, of 36-inch outside di- 
ameter, cost about $30 each, or $120 fora set of four. They 
are of course liable to damage. They do not puncture easily, 
but they can be cut, either crosswise, or in strips, circumferen- 
tially. When so damaged they can be repaired by revulcaniz- 
ing at the factory, and made nearly as good as new. But for 
all this a large pneumatic tire is an expensive element of a 
motocycle, and the motocycle wheel is an element of first im- 
portance, and its best form cannot be said to have certainly 
been produced, so far. 

The principal running trouble with the pneumatic cab tire, is 
from side-slip. The tires slide with dangerous readiness on wet 
asphalt, and one of the Electric company’s cabs was overturned 
by the side slip of the wheels while making a short curve For- 
tunately neither the passengers nor the driver suffered much 
injury, nor was the cab itself seriously damaged by this upset, 
as it was able to resume its run upon being righted. But for 
all that the side slip is a serious thing, as it makes the driver 
very shy of a short turn on wet asphalt, and a short turn is 
often needful in a crowded street. Owing to its greatly reduced 
length the electric cab is far more easily guided in acrowd than 
a horse drawn vehicle, and if it were not for the possibility of 
side slip the drivers would have perfect confidence in the 
manageability of the vehicles under any conditions, 
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ROEBLINGS’ INSULATED-WIRE PLANT. 


COMPLETE new plant for the insulation of electric wires 
with rubber has been installed by the John A, Roebling’s 
Sons Co. (Trenton, N. J.), large producers of iron and steel wire 
rope. The company have likewise done an important business 
in insulated electric wires and cables, but hitherto their rubber 
insulation has been done by other hands. It is in this respect 
that the Messrs. Roebling have adopted a new policy, in the 
belief that the highest efficiency in manufacture is reached 
nowadays by the concern which makes all of the more impor- 
tant components of its products within its own mills, and per- 
fects these from the crude state of the raw material. The 
finished article then bears the stamp of one maker, and it is 
possible to reach a higher grade by virtue of the individual re- 
sponsibility assumed, than when the manufacturer is really only 
an assembler of the output of several different establishments. 
* The John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. had already in their plant for 
the production of wires and cables all such facilities as rolling- 
mills, wire-mills, annealing-houses, galvanizing-houses, tinning- 
houses, braiding-plants, winding-plants, insulating-plants (other 
than rubber), lead-presses, stranding-machines, and submarine- 
cable armoring devices. There remained, however, one break 
in the chain in the manufacture of electrical wire, and this has 
been removed by the building and operation of an additional 
factory, which produces every kind of rubber-insulated con- 
ductor from house and car wires to heavy lead-encased power 
and light cables and armored submarine cable. 

The building devoted to this kind of insulation is a three- 
story structure 60 x 160, equipped with the best machinery for 
working the rubber from the raw state as well as applying it to 
the wires after the proper manipulation. It is believed by the 
company to be the most complete plant of its kind in existence. 
Hence Roebling rubber-insulated wire will be marketed as one 
of the standard products of the firm, instead of under a trade- 
mark not identified with the firm name. 





DIDN’T KNOW HE WAS A REPORTER. 


NE of the bright travelling men of the Diamond Rubber 
Co. (Akron, Ohio) has awakened to find himself famous 
and in a way not altogether to his liking. It seems that on a 
recent trip West, he was chatting with friends at his hotel when 
an inquisitive stranger began to pump him most exhaustively. 
Following a sudden impulse, he drew on his imagination, in 
making answer, and filled the inquirer up to the brim with 
startling news about rubber gathering and manufacturing, to- 
gether with statements about the status of his own company, in 
which for the moment he posed as an owner and director. 
After a time the stranger left and was speedily forgotten. The 
next day, however, a prominent Western paper had the whole 
story under an appropriate heading and then, and not till then, 
did it dawn upon the victim that he had been interviewed. 
How to stop the chaffing of his customers, the reproduction of 
his imaginings in other papers, and explain the matter to his 
concern are problems over which he is again drawing upon his 
imaginative capacity. 





ABOUT THIRTY-INCH TIRES. 


N inquiry by a leading firm of bicycle-rim manufacturers, 
respecting the int :ntion of the bicycle trade with regard 

to marketing 30-inch wheels next season, brought responses 
from firms credited with an estimated output of 334,000 wheels. 
The producers of 62 per cent. of this number stated that they 
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were making 30-inch wheels, or expected to do so, though 
none of them cared to predict the extent to which wheels of 
this size would be demanded. Two concerns did go into de- 
tails enough to say that they expected that 3 per cent. of their 
output, in one case, and 15 per cent., in another, would be 30- 
inch wheels. One house wrote: 

“ We are making no preparation to build bicycles with 30- 
inch wheels and shall not do so unless the crazy public make 
an unexpected demand for same. We have been all through 
the 30-inch wheel stage of the game and know from experience 
that this size is not as appropriate for the average-size bicycle- 
rider as a 28-inch, especially if it is necessary to keep the weight 
down to where it is at the present time; the head 
must be wider, the rims must be stronger. (No one 
should attempt to furnish 30-inch wheels with one-piece 
rims.) ” 


L. F. WARE, A PIONEER RUBBER-MAN. 





SKETCH of Leander Merritt Ware, of Providence, R. I., 
appears in the Worcester (Mass.) Zelegram, according 
to which he must have been engaged in the rubber business 
longer ago than any one else now living in this country. Mr. 
Ware was born February 16, 1803, in a cottage at Shrewsbury, 
Mass., which he now occupies as a summer home. [In early life 
he removed to Providence and entered the shoe business, 
meeting with success. When rubber shoes began to be im- 
ported from Para he added them to his stock. “In 1837 a fac- 
tory for their manufacture was started in Providence, and the 
superintendent of this factory, losing his position soon through 
some disagreement, began to make his headquarters at Mr. 
Ware’s store, and imparted secrets of the business to him. He 
became convinced that there was much money to be made in 
the business, sold out his shoe store and with $10,000 capital, a 
part of which was borrowed, in 1838 he erected a factory and 
began the manufacture of rubber shoes.” The shoes cost 56 
cents a pair to manufacture, and sold for $1.12 at wholesale, 
and Mr. Ware was becoming much encouraged when, on Janu- 
ary 27, 1841, the factory was destroyed by fire growing out of a 
boiler-explosion. With the help of friends he rebuilt the fac- 
tory, but was forced to retire from business during the unset- 
tled times due to the Dorr rebellion. Later Mr. Ware was em- 
ployed as superintendent of the rubber-shoe factory started at 
Providence by Bourn & Brown, at a salary of $2500 a year and 
20 per cent. of the net profits, but there was a disagreement in 
a short time and he left them. After 1851 Mr. Ware was en- 
gaged in various manufacturing enterprises, but many years 
ago he retired from business, having two sons and a daughter 
who care for him, “In figure,” says the Ze/egram, “he is tall 
and straight and a handsome man in his neat-fitting black suit 
and tall hat, a refined country gentleman of the old school. 
He retains his faculties to a remarkable degree, being but 
slightly hard of hearing, but in weak physical state of health 
incident to his age.” 





Goop ADVERTISING.—It pays to get out durable advertis- 
ing. The Jersey Rubber Co. issued about three years ago a 
very handsome hanging card, showing a high-vamp rubber 
shoe, which was so good an imitation that many people thought 
it was a half rubber pasted on the card. The card was let- 
tered “Jersey Rubbers are always good.” Though these 
cards were issued three years ago, many of them are still 
to be seen in retail stores looking bright and fresh. The text 
on the card, by the way, “ Jersey rubbers are always good” is 
borne out by the facts. 
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TIRE PATCHING STRIP. 


R. G. A. WOODMAN, of Lima, Ohio, has brought out 
M a patching strip or film made with the idea in view of 
being able to stop two punctures at or near the same 
place, but which occur at different times. The strip is 
continuous, and is cemented to the inner wall of the tire at the 
tread side. It is loose, however, along the sides of the tire and 
the bottom, but the edges overlap each other as they lie along 
the rim side. When the tire is punctured the upper of the two 
overlapping strips is picked up in the usual manner and cemen- 
ted to the tread size, thus closing the puncture and stopping 
the leakage. If another puncture should occur at the same 
place the other edge of the strip is picked up and the second 
hole closed with the same facility as was the first. 


A TIRE COVER. 


THE habit of puncturing and giving its owner a walk-home 
is certainly the most pernicious possessed by the pneumatic 
tire, and numerous indeed have been the patents issued on 
compounds, forms of tread, fillers for tires, protectors of 
numerous kinds, and what not, all designed to assure a bicycle 
rider that he would ride home with his tire in as good condi- 
tion as when 


he left. The 
Somerville Tire 
Co., Somer- 


ville, Mass.,are 
offering to the 
trade a non- 
puncturable 
tire cover 
which it is 
claimed can be 
used on any 
tire. This cover 
is not made of 
rubber, but of 
a specially 
treated fabric, 
and is claimed 
to be absolutely puncture proof. It does not cover the 
tire entire, but simply the tread, where the protection is 
needed, and is intended to be kept on the wheel at all times. 
The accompanying illustration will give a very good idea of the 
device, showing how it is put on and taken off. It will be 
observed that no lacing or straps are necessary to hold the pro- 
tector in place. 





GRAHAM DOUBLE-TUBE TIRE. 


THE Graham double-tube clincher tire is made by Graham 
Tire Co. of Toronto, Can. This tire is a cemented-on tire and 
will fit any crescent rim designed for single-tube tires. No 
tools are required for taking out and replacing the inner air 
chamber, as it is manipulated entirely by the hands. A heavy 
flap is provided to prevent the inner tube being pinched in any 
manner between the meeting edges of the outer cover. The 


claims made for it are that it cannot split the rim, cannot creep, 
cannot roll, cannot become chafed on the rim, has no metal or 
rigid devices to cause trouble and destroy resiliency, and over- 
comes the necessity for keeping different styles of rims in 
stock, 





NEW GOODS AND SPECIALTIES. 









THE ‘‘ STAR” RUBBER HEEL. 


THE world seems to be waking up to the comfort of rubber 
heels, and there is no lack of supply catering to this somewhat 
new demand. The “Star” rubber heel which is shown here- 
with in illustration has several distinctive features, the most 
prominent being the em- 
bedding of a washer of 
metal in the rubber to pre- 
vent the heads of the nails 
from pullingthrough. The 
holes for the reception of 
the nails, too, show fore- 
sight in their formation, 
being tapered so that what- 
ever dirt may enter finds no 
hold and immediately drops 
out. Another service of 
the holes is their tendency 
to prevent slipping on 
smooth and wet pave- 
ments. The “Star” heel is manufactured by Charles B. 
Tebbets, 2d, Lynn, Mass., who is placing it very generally in 
the jobbing houses and finding stores throughout the Eastern 
states. 
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THOMPSON'S PNEUMATIC SEAT POST. 

THE objection of many physicians to the use of the bicycle 
as an exercising machine is based on t he contention that the 
shock and jar of the medulla oblong ata produces a nervous 
strain that is frequently detrimental, a nd that the rigid saddle 
is a constant menace and frequent injury to the perineum 
and adjacent parts. To overcome 
this objection many devices of 
more or less value have been mark- 
eted in the past few years, the pneu- 
matic saddle being chief among 
them. A new device is a pneumatic 
seat post, manufactured by E. E. 
Thompson, 115 West 106th street, 
New York, which is illustrated in 
connection with this description. 
In the manufacture of this seat post 
no metal springs are used, thus ob- 
viating the possibility of corrosion 
or breakage; but the saddle is sup- 
ported upon acolumn of air, suffi- 
ciently compressed to furnish a fixed 
seat when moving on a smooth road- 
way, and only coming into action 
when required to save the rider from 
shock and the wheel from strain. 
The pressure of the air is readily 
adjustable to any weight of rider by 
the ordinary cycle pump, and the 
interposition of a liquid seal gives 
the device the resistency and per- 
manency of a hydraulic press. The tubes of the frame of the 
bicycle itself are brought into play to contain the sealing fluids 
thus stiffening and reinforcing the tubes by internal pressure. It 
is evident that, as the elasticity of the air relieves the rider from 
shock, in like manner it relieyes the frame, through which 
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it is transmitted, from the sudden strains which are so fre- 
quently the cause of breakage. The device is applicable to any 
make of machine, in no way interfering either with the rider's 
preferred saddle, tire, pedals, etc. 


**cROsSS "’ RUBBER HEEL. 


IN this department of THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD for August 
last we illustrated the “ Cross ” revolving rubber heel, which is 
a plain molded heel with a recess in 
the rear in which is set a disc of 
rubber so arranged that when it is 
worn a fresh surface can be presented 
where the hardest wear comes. The 
manufacturer of this heel, James W. 
Cross, Fall River, Mass., also makes 
a heel without the revolving attach- 
ment, as this style is preferred by 
many policemen, letter carriers, car 
drivers and conductors, and others 
who have learned the resilient comfort in rubber heels when 
one has to be on his feet for many hours at a time. 

INDIA STRIPE PONCHOS. 

THE India Stripe Ponchos are a decided improvement over 
those in general use for 
the following reasons: 
In the first place, they 
attract at least 5 per 
cent. less heat than the 
dead black ones. In the 
second place the striped 
surface gives them a 
grayish appearance from 
a distance so that they 
cannot be seen as far 
as the black, which is an 








INFANTRY. 


advantage when the wearer is 
made a target for bullets. The 
difference in distance in favor 
of the India Stripe is about 10 
per cent. They are especially 
adapted to hot climates because 
they absorb little heat, while the 
excellence of the coating material 
prevents them from being affected 
by the tropical heat. They are 
thoroughly waterproof and will 
not become soft while in use. 
The cavalry sizes are 66 X 72,72 
x 84,84 x 96. The infantry size 
is 45 X 72. Manufactured by 
the Apsley Rubber Co., Hudson, 
Mass. 
HARTZ HOSE-REEL. 

THe Hartzell self-draining 
hose-reel is constructed with a 
frame made of iron tubing and 
wood mounted upon a two- 
wheeled truck with wide-tired 
wheels. The reel is mounted 
upon an upright standard of the truck, upon which it revolves, 
The hose is wound upon the reel in spiral coils, which makes 
inside the hose open spiral channels with about twenty-four 
inches fall to each fifty feet of hose. This insures the most 





CAVALRY. 


perfect drainage, the great object to be accomplished in a hose 
reel. 


The reel is provided with a ratchet to prevent the hose 
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from unreeling as it is taken up, and a triangular handle-bar 
attached to the top of the upright part of the frame assists the 
operator in moving the reel about. To the handle-bar is 
attached a nozzle holder to hold the nozzle in position when 
spraying. Each section of hose when wound on the reel is 
independent of the others and can be easily detatched at the 
top or bottom and used without interfering with any of the 
other sections. Made in three sizes, by the Hartzell Novelty 
Works, Alliance, Ohio. 





THE ‘‘OREGON” AS AN ADVERTISEMENT. 





HE latest advertising production of the Peerless Rubber 
Manufacturing Co. (New York) is not only an artistic 
piece of work, but is likely to possess an interest not confined 
to the trade. It gives a view of the “ peerless ” battleship, the 
Oregon, which made a continuous run of more than 13,000 
miles and then went into action at Santiago without having to 
undergo any repairs. The special interest of the Peerless com- 
pany in this unrivalled performance is due to the fact, that the 
Oregon was fitted in all her joints with their “ Rainbow” pack- 
ing and “ Eclipse” gaskets, while the piston- and valve-rods 
were packed with “ Peerless” packing. It may be mentioned 
that the Peerless company, during the three months ending 
August 1, sold for use in the United States navy over ro tons 
of the above brands of their products. The company will be 
pleased to mail a copy of their Oregon picture to any one who 
cares for it, and who will write to their New York office, No. 16 
Warren street. 


PRICES OF RUBBER IN MEXICO. 
HE correctness of the price of rubber as given in Minister 
Ransom’s report printed in “ Money and Prices in 
Foreign Countries,” Vol. I, page 121 (rubber, 25 cents per pound, 
Mexican=13 cents, United States), having been questioned, 
Minister Clayton was instructed, on September 29, 1897, to make 
the necessary inquiries into the matter and report the result to 
the department of state. Under date of October 25, Mr. Clay- 
ton reports as follows: 

“In compliance with the instruction from the department, I 
have the honor to send the following information received from 
our consular representatives in the several places mentioned 
regarding the price of rubber in Mexico in 1896 and 1897. The 
prices given are in Mexican currency, and the quantities in 
pounds, save in the case of Vera Cruz, which are given in kilo- 
grams. These figures do not agree with those given by Minister 
Ransom in ‘ Money and Prices in Foreign Countries.’ Laguna 
de Terminos (Campeachy), 50@55 cents in 1896, and as high as 
80 cents in 1897; inthe woods, 25 per cent. less than in Laguna, 
Frontera (Tabasco), 40 cents on September 1, 1896; in the 
woods, 30 cents, September 1, 1896; 50 cents on October 2, 
1897 ; 40 cents in the woods on October 24, 1897. Vera Cruz, 
$2.35 per kilogram (2.2046 pounds) on September 1, 1896, and 
$2.50 per kilogram on October 20, 1897. Tuxpan, 60 cents 
per pound, on September 1, 1896; 70 cents on October 23, 
1897.” 

The Mexican dollar was valued at 53.2 cents (United States) 
in September, 1896, and at 44.6 cents (United States) in Oc- 
tober, 1897.— United States Consular Reports. 

* * ~ 

THE exports of India-rubber from Mexico during the year 
ending June 30, 1897, were smaller than for four years past 
amounting to only 142,654 pounds, of the value of $63.126 
(silver), 
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BRIEF ABSTRACTS OF RECENT RUBBER PATENTS. 


office, embodying applications of India-rubber or Gutta- 

percha to a greater or lesser extent, have been the fol- 

lowing. It is not practicable here to do more than to 
note the use of rubber sufficiently to enable those who may feel 
interested to decide whether or not to look into any particular 
patent more fully : 


A MONG recent patents issued by the United States patent 


TIRES, 


MO. CONE eee Band for Pneumatic Tires. John V. Allen, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


A band made from a piece of tubing of elastic material. The 
tubing is flattened, thus making the band two ply; and in the 
two folds thus made are mounted two clips adapted for inter- 
engagement. 


No. 608,187.—Pneumatic Tire. Henry J. Doughty, Provideuce, R. L., as- 
signor to the Atlantic Rubber Co. 


Relates to the cover and consists of a continuous strip of 
flexible material, a short distance from one end of which is a 
continuous non-stretchable loop or securing ring. The flexi- 
ble edge is adapted to overlap the body of the cover within the 
wheel-rim. 


No. 608,188.—Pneumatic Tire. Henry V. Doughty, Providence, R. 
signor to the Atlantic Rubber Co. 


Consists of a flexible cover having parallel non-extensible 
loops within each of which is a flexible strip. The strips are 
disposed within the wheel-rim ; the loops wholly outside it. 

No. 608,273.—Pneumatie Tire. Charles S. Scott, Cadiz, Ohio., assignor of 
three-fourths to Robert P. Scott and Herman A. Rogers, same 


place. 

Covers an automatically attachable tire. This is accom- 
plished by means of two bands diagonally woven wire fabric, 
which are so placed that part of each band comes below an edge 
of the wheel-rim. Upon inflation of the tire these two bands 
become distended and rigid. 

No. 609,080.—Bicycle Tire. Robert W.Churchhill, Peabody, Mass. 

A pneumatic tire, having outer and inner tubes, an interme- 
diate complemental puncture-closing strips, provided respec- 
tively with longitudinal grooves and recesses adapted to fit into 
each other. 

No. 609,157.—Tire. Hamilton L. Merritt, Somerville, Mass. 

The tire is made up of a wire and rubber portion provided 
along its inner circumference with slots which expose the wire 
and furnish open chambers for the shanks of the fastening- 
bolts, 

No. 609,196.— Rubber Tire for Vehicle Wheels. John 8S. Crowell, Springfield, 


I., as 


In an elastic or rubber-tire equipment, the combination with 
a channel-iron having one or more circumferential grooves, of 
a retainer fitted in each groove, and means to secure the ends 
of the channel iron and the ends of the retainer or retainers. 
No, 609,818.—Vehicle Tire. Calvin T. Adams, New York, N. Y. 

A pneumatic or cushioned vehicle tire having an outer fabric- 
ply studded with rivets having integral heads on both ends 
bearing against opposite sides of the fabric-ply. 

No. 609,922.—Cushion-Tire for Bicycles. George W. Tubbs, Cleveland, Ohio, 
assignor of one-half to C. E. Cotton, same place. 

In vehicle wheels, a wooden rim having a flat exterior, a flat 
band of flexible metal around the rim having flanges along the 
edges and channels on the inside at the base of the flanges, the 
flanges being deepest in cross-section next above the channels, 
in combination with a solid-rubber tire having a bead along 
each inner edge engaged in the channels, and a fabric-covered 
wire embedded in the base of the tire and having projecting 
portions at intervals extending into the beads. 


No. 609,319.—Vehicle Tire. Calvin T. Adams, New York, N. Y. 

A tread for a vehicle-tire, formed of a woven fabric studded 
with headed hard rivets or parts woven in the fabric, having 
their heads retained by the meshes of the fabric and their ends 
exposed on the outer surface of the tread. 

No. 609,794.—Rubber Tire. David Crowther, Huddersfield, England. 

The combination of an inner arched member, provided at its 
apex with a central band and extending therefrom on each side 
with lateral or transverse heads or ribs arranged at equal dis- 
tances apart and at an angle to the central bead whereby the 
extremity of one transverse bead on one side is opposite the 
extremity of its neighboring rib on the opposite side, and an 
outer arched member surrounding the top and sides of the 
inner arched member and bearing or resting on the central and 
the transverse beads or ribs between which latter there are air 
spaces. 


No. 609,839.—Pneumatic Tire for Cycles. 
Ireland. 


In the tires of cycles, carriages and other vehicles the use of 
a tubular formation of wheel-rim the outer or ground face of 
which will be provided with hollow nests or depressions or 
open or basin shaped sections or segments attached to or de- 
pending from the ground-face of rim and forming the tread, 
the whole enclosing a circumferential pneumatic tube of such 
elasticity as well, when inflated or densified by means of a valve 
projecting through wall of rim, enable it to breast or distend 
itself into the open hollow of the basin shaped segments, nests, 
depressions or treads, and so provide the walls of same with the 
requisite pneumatic bearing power. 

No. 609,901,—Pneumatic Tire Plug. Owen F. O'Neill, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Consists of a plug, a thin flexible disk integral therewith, a 
secondary disk of heavier body, the latter disk having air inlet 
holes and the two disks being united by vulcanization or other 
means near their respective circumferences. 

No. 609,254.—Bicycle Tire. Aaron Vreeland, East Orange, N. J. 

The combination, with a piece of hose or tubing bent into a 
ring and the ends joined by flat strips and rivets, of a spiral 
spring fitted tightly to the interior of the tubing and tightly 
stuffed with curled hair. 

No 609,320.—Vehicle Tire. Calvin T. Adams, New York, N. Y. 

The combination with a cushioned vehicle tire, of a tread 
applied to the entire periphery of the tire, and having metallic 
wire interwoven with itself, parts of the interwoven wire lying 
substantially flush with the outer surface of the tread, and 
forming cushioned anti-slip bearings covering the sides and 
bottom of the tread. 

No. 609,948.—Vehicle Tire. James G. Redgers, Springfield, Ohio. 

The combination with a rim having a peripheral groove and 
annular outwardly-flaring side flanges, of a tire within the 
channel comprising a base-section of yielding material confirm- 
ing to the channel and having a peripheral groove and tread 
section of relatively greater yielding material cemented within 
the groove provided with a continuous non. extensible retain- 
ing-wire, said section extending beyond the rim and having its 
sides inclined inwardly from the side flanges of the rim. 


No. 609,962.—Pneumatic Tire. John W. Dunn, Akron, Ohio, assignor to the 
B. F. Goodrich Co., same place. 


In a pneumatic tire, the tread portion provided centrally 
with a circumferential V-shaped groove and reinforced with 
puncture-resisting material omitted along the apex of the 
groove and extending at opposite sides thereof. 


William H. Sewell, Port Stewart, 
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MECHANICAL GOODS. 
No, 609,488.—Hose-Coupling. Charlies A. Wood, Milwaukee, Wis 

In a hose-coupling, the combination of the interior thimbles 
provided with projecting studs, and a pair of exterior hose- 
retaining clamps, connected together by a pair of arms, and 
to the interior thimble by studs projecting therefrom and en- 
gaged in apertures in the arms. 





DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES. 


No. 608,391.—Sprayer. Frank M. Gropley and Edward H. Peters, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


Comprises a compressible bulb and spray tube. That por- 
tion of the tube within the bottle is provided with a feed open- 
ing controlled by a flap valve situated in a contractile sleeve. 
No. 608,444.—Truss. Decatur D. Dennis, St. Louis, Mo. 

The essential parts are a ring connected to the belt, a pneu- 
matic ring located on the inner side of the first ring, and an 
elastic diaphragm arranged over the cushion thus formed. 

No. 608,501.—Vessel for Dispensing Liquids. 

Consists of a bottle-shaped reservoir, provided with a rotat- 
ing glass holder, a discharge pipe running to the bottom of the 
reservoir and with its outer end bent to give the right direction 
to the flow of the liquid; and a compressible bulb by which air 
is forced into the bottle and the flow of the liquid accomplished. 
No. 600,353.—Syringe. Wilbert 8. Kail, Scio, Ohio. 

A syringe consisting of a lower yielding containing bulb, hav- 
ing an intergral tubular neck extending therefrom and tapering 
toward its tree end, the neck slightly in advance of the bulb 
having a solid flat collar surrounding the same, and a rigid 
tubular stem running through the neck and having a curved 
portion passing out through the neck between the collar and 
bulb for attachment to a supply tube, the inner part of the tube 
having a perforated bulb on the free end therefore beyond the 
termination of the neck, whereby the neck in advance of the 
collar is entirely clear for insertible purposes and the collar is 
permitted to occlude the orifice without extraneous manipu- 
lation. 


No. 609,415.—Nipple for Nursing Bottles. William R. Coulburn and Jerome 
J. Lankford, Roanoake, Va. 


A nursing bottle, having one of its walls thickened trans- 
versely to form a protruding enlargement, a transverse air 
passage extending through the enlargement, and a flap-valve 
carried by a flexible strap which is united at both ends to the 
nipple and forms an integral part of the same. 


No. 609.993.—Rubber Mitten. Charles E. Longden, New Haven, Conn., as- 
signor to the Seamless Rubber Co., same place. 


A rubber mitten comprising a mitten proper and an out- 
wardly projecting fabric flange extending around its edge and 
to which an auxiliary covering may be attached. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


No. 608,200.—Toy Cannon. John R. Jester, Church Creek, Md, 

A cannon mounted on a carriage allowing the muzzle to be 
raised or lowered. The breech block is connected with a piston 
fitting the bore, and is provided with rubber washer and elastic 
bands, the latter designed to take the place of the explosive, 
Operated by means of a key. 

No. 608,253.—Legging. Giles H. Cook, Des Moines, Iowa. 

A legging with no strap passing under the hollow of the foot 
or boot. At the lower end are elastic gores, also finger holds 
or straps at the front and rear. 

No. 609,085.—Diving Armor. James J. Devine, Clifton Heights, Pa. 

In a diving-armor, a body-covering the legs and arms thereof 
terminating in fin-shaped projections, a fin-shaped receptacle 
on the back of the armor, a hood to cover the head of the 
wearer, a compressed-air box in the fin-shaped receptacle, a 
conduit from the air-box to the hood, and air-pipes leading 
into the hood, the air-pipes adapted to project above the water 
while the armor is submerged a short distance. 


No. eh ae Eeving Apparatus. John Day and George Day, Maesteg, Eng- 
and. 


The combination of an inner water-tight, non-collapsible 
jointed metal diving-suit, an outer flexible waterproof covering 
or coverings, secured water-tight to the suit and serving to 
protect the suit-joints from the access of water, sand, and other 
foreign matter, and to permit of their freedom of movement. 


No. 609,551.—Non-Slipping Horseshoe. Benjamin P. M. —y: Buffalo, N. Y., 
assignor of one-half to Jocob M. Roesch, same place. 


An adjustable horseshoe having an elastic sole provided with 
a V-shaped or forwardly tapering recess which extends for- 
wardly from the rear edge of the sole, dividing it into two 
adjustable sections, a flexible upper projecting upwardly from 
the edge of the sole and terminating at the rear edge of the 
sole, whereby the back of the upper is left open, and a fasten- 
ing device connecting the rear portions of the upper. 

No. 609.708.—Horseshoe Pad. John Sheehan, Sing Sing, N. Y. 

A padded horseshoe comprising a felt cushion, a perforated 
sole, a rubber pad with a body extension partly over the sole, 
with the heel projecting beyond the surface of the metal shoe, 
and with wings extending under the metal shoe, the ends of the 
shoe being cut away to receive these wings. 


TRADE MARKS. 
No. 31,869. —Footwear including Overgaiters, Overshoes, Slippers, and Rub- 
bers. Parker, Holmes & Co., Boston, Mass. 
The representation of a partially laced shoe surrounded by 
concentric circles and the words “ Parker, Holmes & Co.” and 
“ Boston ” between such circles. Used since January 1, 1898. 


STATUS OF JOBBERS IN THE RUBBER-SHOE TRADE. 


HE jobber remains an important factor in the rubber- 
shoe trade, despite the tendency in some other rubber 


lines toward direct dealings between manufacturers and 

the retailer or consumer, and this condition seems likely 
not soon to be changed. One reason for the continued exist- 
ence of the jobbing- houses in this branch is that the manufact- 
urers of rubber footwear do not court a direct trade with retail 
dealers. It is different with the mechanical-goods concerns, 
for example, who have a chance frequently to fill a large order 
for a single consumer, when the presence of a jobber in the 
transaction would appear superfluous and his profit a needless 
addition to the customer's bill. On the whole, the number of 


dealers handling mechanical rubber goods is small as compared 
with the handlers of rubber boots and shoes; they are more apt 
to be located in important centers; and their financial standing 
will average higher. 

Rubber footwear, on the other hand, is sold in this country 
by perhaps 80,000 retailers, large and small. If each rubber- 
manufacturer should undertake direct relations with this great 
number of merchants, the amount of additional bookkeeping 
required, the supervision necessary for the credit department, 
and the annoyance generally of having to carry a vast number 
of small accounts would be enough almost to drive some of the 
manufacturers out of the business. Besides, the matter of 
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prices would fall into inextricable confusion. But with a com- 
paratively small number of jobbers to deal with —men of proved 
financial soundness, with whom contracts can be entered into 
and enforced—the selling work of the manufacturer is greatly 
simplified. The details of supervising credits and of carrying 
retailers’ accounts is thrown upon the jobbers, each of whom 
as a rule works in a restricted territory, and thus comes into 
closer touch with the individual retailer than would be possi- 
ble with the selling department of a manufacturer whose field 
covered the whole country. 

In the single item of canvassing the trade for orders, the 
plan of dealing only with the jobbers is of great advantage to 
the manufacturer. Asa rule the leading jobbing-houses buy 
the same brands of rubbers year after year, so that the booking 
of their orders by the manufacturers becomes a matter of for- 
mality. Of course there is work for the selling-agent to do, 
and a great deal of it, besides merely looking after the habitual 
patrons of his house, but this matter is referred to here as 
showing the great difference in detail between the present 
method of doing business and going out to canvass the 
80,000 retailers in the country for orders. 

Another important consideration is that rubbers find their 
way into consumption chiefly through the hands of dealers in 
leather shoes. Hence the jobbers in leather shoes become the 
natural distributors of rubber footwear, having their regular 
customers, credit references, and systems for making collec- 
tions. In fact, most of the selling expenses which would be in- 
curred by the rubber-shoe manufacturer in attempting to deal 
direct with the retail trade are not now borne by anybody; they 
become unnecessary when advantage is taken of the sales ma- 
chinery already existing in the leather-shoe trade. 

It has not been the policy of manufacturers to accept orders 
from retailers, even when tendered. Their contracts with job- 
bers—holding the latter to maintain prices and binding them- 
selves to protect the jobbers—prevents the manufacturers from 
selling to the retailer below the jobbing price. All of this has 
tended to check price-cutting in rubbers, though entire pre- 
vention probably never will be possible. The jobber is vitally 
interested in maintaining prices as far as possible, and it is of 
interest to record that, at the beginning of a recent season, 
when a large rubber-shoe manufacturer sent out a circular 
letter to the jobbers on his books, asking their opinion of the 
price-contract system, every jobber but one replied in favor of 
its being continued. 

The fixing of prices by the retailer is beyond control by manu- 
facturer or jobber. But it is plain that prices will vary less in 
the hands of the retailer if they are maintained even in a ma- 
jority of cases by jobbers. One thing not easy to understand 
is the tendency of retailers to offer rubbers as “ leaders,” with 
the idea that if people can save a few cents on a pair of over- 
shoes, they wili become more liberal buyers of goods in general. 
In a New York store where women’s rubbers were being sold 
avowedly at 3 cents below cost, an inquiry was made as to the 
reason for this. “It is a good advertisement for the store on 
a rainy day like this,” was the reply, “and we must sell a good 
many pairs before we can lose a hundred dollars by it.” Still, 

very many people in the trade believe that just as many rubber 
shoes would be sold at a fair price as at a discount. “More 
would be sold,” said one gentleman in the business, “ because 
cut prices open the way for poor goods, and the effect of poor 
rubbers is to disgust the wearers and discourage them from 
buying again.” It is the opinion of the same person that most 
department stores handle low-grade rubbers and sell them for 
only a little less than the price of first-grade goods, though why 
department stores should do this more than other classes of 
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dealers is not clear. One thing which, without doubt, has 
always tended to demoralize trade in this branch has been the 
yearly auction sale of damaged and surplus rubbers, with the 
inevitable result of their coming into competition with goods 
bought from the same manufacturers at full prices, earlier in 
the season. 

In view of the importance of the jobber to the rubber-foot- 
wear trade it may surprise some readers to see an illustration 
of the rapidity of changes among the jobbing houses. This 
idea is suggested by the receipt, from a friend of THE INDIA 
RUBBER WORLD, of a list of the boot and shoe jobbing houses 
engaged in business in New York city since 1872 and who with 
very few exceptions were handling rubber footwear. Of the 
fifty-five houses named, fifty have gone out of existence, 
while the others have materially changed their organization. 
All have ceased to exist except those whose names are printed 


in ztalics : 


Benedict, Hall & Co. 

Now St. John, Kirkham Shoe Co, 
Bell & Co., H. G. 

Ball & McAleer. 

Ball & Lester. 
Cammeyer & Nason. 
Corbett, O. G. 

Claflin & Co., Aaron. 

Now Claflin, Thayer & Co. 
Currier, Sherwood & Co. 
Chambers, James. 
Chambers, James, Limited. 
Gale & Co., A. D. 
Gilman & Co., W. W. 
Hoagland, Dubois & Magovern, 
Hodge, Whitney, Cook & Co. 
Hedges & Powers. 
Howes, Hyatt & Co. 
*Jacobs, John E. 
Kilpatrick & Co., F. E. 

Now Park, Bell & Co. 
Lane & Adams. 
Magovern & Thompson Bros. 
Melius, Trask & Ripley. 
Morrill, Wells & Jewett. 
Mabie, Murray & Morgan. 
Murray, Meade & Co. 
Morrow, G. T. & C. 
Maynard & Wells. 
Peck & Co., E. S. 


Powers & Gaston. 
Powers & Cable. 
Powers, 8S. H. 
l’arsons & Sons, C. S. 
Porter, Day & Co. 
Ransom & Co., W. A. 
Roebuck & Wells. 
Reed, F. & L. B, 
Sears & Fitch. 
Sears, Fitch & Langdon. 
Studwell Bros. & West. 
Smith, Aaron & Co. 
Now Powell & Campbell. 
Tucker & Meade, 
Torrens, David. 
Whitney, Cook & Co. 
Whiting, W. L. 
Wheeler, A. G. 
Westervelt & Burns, 
Wells & Christy. 
Wiggins & Co., James. 
Wiggins, Dore & Warnock. 
Warnock, James. 
White, Post & Co. 
Wise, L. & C. 
Warren, C. C. 
Whitehouse, J. O. 
Whitehouse, J. T. 
Young & Bryans. 
Now W. J. Young. 


[*John E, Jacobs retired at one time, but is now carrying on business as Wal- 


lace, Elliott & Co.) 


The following list comprises the shoe-jobbing houses of 
corresponding importance in New York city, at the date of this 
publication, who also handle rubbers: 


Bates & Co., A. J. 

Boyd & Co., Thomas. 
Boyd, Robert J. 

Claflin, Taylor & Co. 
Fisher & Co., Nathaniel. 
Greacen, Thomas EF. 
Huggins & Brother, J. 
Katzenberg & Sons, M. 
Merritt, Elliott & Co. 
Morse & Rogers. 


Manhattan Shoe Co, 
Neeley, William, 

Park, Bell & Co. 

Powell Brother & Co, 
Powell & Campbell. 
Schoonmaker & Co., L. E. 
St. John, Kirkham Shoe Co. 
Wallace, Elliott & Co. 
Young, William J. 


The shoe-jobbing trade in New York, it is claimed, has not 
declined in these twenty six years; it has only changed hands. 
There has been a change also in the extent of territory covered 
from New York. Whereas the jobber here once shipped 
goods to every part of the country, the settlement of the far 


west has led to the establishment of great stores in Chicago, 
St Louis, and elsewhere, some of which carry larger stocks 
than it is necessary for New York jobbers—who are located 
nearer to the factories—to keep on hand. As a rule, the jobbers 
in the shoe trade carry larger stocks of leather than of rub- 
ber goods, though in a few instances the opposite proportion 
exists, 
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THE FOUNDER OF THE HARTFORD RUBBER 
WORKS. 





OHN W. GRAY was born in Hartford, Conn., March 19 
J 1851. He was directly descended from the first settlers 
of New England and was of one of the most respected colon- 
nial families. He graduated from Trinity Collage in the class 
of "72 and in 1874 commenced his career in the rubber business 
by buying the Goodyear Rubber Store in his native city of 
Hartford. At the time he bought the store it was a small 
retail business, and by energy and perseverance he built up an 
extensive wholesale and retail trade. Almost exactly a year 
after his advent into the rubber business— April 8, 1875—he 
married Miss Clara Bolter, daughter of Mr. James H. Bolter, 
president of the Hartford National Bank. 

The business of John W. Gray & Co. increased to such an 
extent that Mr. Gray decided to build a small rubber factory 
to make special mold work, in which he had a large trade, 
believing the plant would be the nucleus of a large and profit- 
able one in the future. The result was starting the Hartford 
Rubber Works in 1880, now known as the Hartford Rubber 
Works Co. The size and equipment of the works when 
first started can be briefly described as follows: A one and 
one-half story building, about 30x 40, with 
a washer, two small mills, a calender, lathe, 
and 4x8 heater, run by a 12-horse-power 
Baxter engine. It is needless to say that 
the latter immediately gave way to an en- 
gine of greater power. Men who were 
present at the time often laugh to-day at 
the sad attempts to run the calenders and 
keep stock warm at the same time with a 
12-horse engine. At first Mr. Gray experi- 
enced great difficulty in getting the goods 
right, and soon realized the vital impor- 
tance of proper superintendence, and en- 
gaged the best man to be had for the place, 
and in 1881 Mr. Henry Hering became 
superintendent of The Hartford Rubber 
Works, and the marvelous growth of the 
plant proved the wisdom of his judgment, 
for a steady growth of business was inau- 
gurated at that time that has kept on and 
probably will keep on for years to come. 

In 1882 Mr. Gray Staunton went with 
the Hartford Rubber Works as assistant superintendent and 
chemist, having taken special course in analytical chemistry 
as applied to rubber. He remained with them till 1886. 

In 1881 a two story addition was erected for press room on 
the first floor and cutting room on the second floor. 

At this time bicycles were first coming into vogue and the 
Hartford Rubber Works were pioneers in making endless 
molded tires. The Pope Mfg. Co. wished to perfect tires as well 
as other parts of their machines and were always ready to aid 
Mr. Gray in attaining perfection. The first tires made were 
cured in straight molds and the ends spliced together. The 
next were cured in one piece, a perfect tire up to 60” in diam- 
eter coming from the mold in one piece. Tires were always 
a specialty with Mr. Gray and he made all kinds, including the 
cushion and contractile, till the pneumatic was introduced. 
It did not take Mr. Gray long to decide that the single-tube or 
hose-pipe was the tire of the future, and following on that 
principle The Hartford Rubber Works was a potent factor in 
bringing the single-tube tire to its proper place, the place it 
occupies to-day. In the meantime other goods were not 
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neglected and all classes of mechanical goods and some drug- 
gists’ sundries were made. 

From the introduction of the bicycle-tire work had to go on 
night and day till the plant could be enlarged sufficient for the 
business, and after the introduction of pneumatic tires it was 
impossible to keep pace with the demands of the business. 
Other lines of goods had to be dropped, and everything gave 
way to hose-pipe tires, which could not be produced fast 
enough to supply the wants of the Pope Mfg. Co. 

On July 26, 1888, the Hartford Rubber Works Co., was or- 
ganized with John W. Gray president, and his father, Mr. John 
S. Gray, treasurer, and in 1889 commenced the manufacture 
of pneumatic tires. Mr. Gray died June 1, 1892, from an ill- 
ness extending over several years. As his father, Mr. John S. 
Gray, had retired from active business, the works were sold to 
the Pope Mfg. Co. in August, 1892, by which company they 
have been since greatly enlarged until to day they form one of 
the completest and best equipped tire-plants in the world. 





WESTERN RUBBER-SHOE DEALERS MEET. 


HE movement which originated in Chicago during the 

summer among the local rubber-shoe jobbers, with the 
object of promoting their mutual interests, 
has grown until the codperation of the 
trade in many other western cities has 
been gained. In response to a call sent 
out by leading shoe houses in that city, a 
meeting of representatives of the trade 
was held on September 8 and 9, at the 
Grand Pacific Hotel, in Chicago, resulting 
in a permanent organization. The original 
intention was to form an association of 
wholesalers alone, but so many jobbers 
expressed a wish to join the movement 
that the call as finally sent out was ad- 
dressed to both classes of dealers. 

The name adopted is the Wholesale 
Rubber Boot and Shoe Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of the West. The president elected 
is K. L. Barton, of Barton Brothers, Kansas 
City, Mo. The executive committee con- 
sists of W. S. Henderson, Erskine M. 
Phelps, and J. Harvey Selz, Chicago; K. 
L, Barton, Kansas City; I. H. Sawyer, St. 
Louis; George Freeman and S. B. Foot, St. Paul, Minn.; 
George W. Cady, Cleveland, Ohio; and C. B. Heffelfinger, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

The meeting and the banquet which followed on the evening 
of September 9, were attended by about forty members of the 
trade, representing the cities above named, and also Omaha, 
Detroit, Toledo, Grand Rapids, Dubuque, Milwaukee, and 
smaller cities in the same states. 

The reason for the organization of this association has been 
expressed as follows: So long as rubbers were sold at the prices 
fixed by the rubber-manufacturers, the:e was a profit in the 
trade, but since the leading manufacturers have withdrawn their 
restrictions, a great deal of price-cutting has been indulged in. 
The effect has been to make rubber goods a “bait” for the 
leather-shoe trade. To induce a customer to buy a big bill of 
leather shoes, a stock of rubbers was almost “thrown in,” point- 
ing to a condition under which a house could not sell leather 
goods without giving away rubbers. The Chicago meeting 
was called, therefore, with a view to stiffening the prices of 
rubbers to such an extent that dealers can afford to handle them, 


GRAY. 
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MANICOBA, THE RUBBER OF CEARA. 
O THE EpiTor OF THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD: Informa- 
tion continues to reach Para of a development in the 
rubber interest in the states south of us, and particularly those 
in which the “manigoba” or Ceara rubber thrives. The Déarzo 
do Maranhao reports an expedition in search of rubber forests 
up the river Jury-assi. The quality of the rubber obtained, 
and which was sent to England, though it was not well pre- 
pared, encourages the belief that the state possesses in this 
commodity a great source of wealth. The Déarzo refers also to 
the exploration of the river Carti or Pindaré, in search of rub- 
ber. The bark Codé had returned with 1320 pounds of rubber, 
and 150 estradas had been opened. Rubber forests have been 
discovered on almost all the affluents of the Pindaré. The 
climate is salubrious, and on this river fish and game abound, 
while farinha can be bought for less than in the Amazon val- 
ley. A manufacturing and agricultural company at Codé have 
sent to Ceara to buy manigoba rubber seeds for planting. 

This new rubber field, understood to be very large in extent, 
may be reached in ten or twelve days, by canoe, from Sao Luiz, 
the capital of Maranham state, depending upon the state of the 
water. The estradas (paths) already opened are about six miles 
from the outer boundaries of the forest. It is expected that 
other estradas will be opened in July and August, and that the 
rubber prepared there will be shipped in September. The 
work will then be suspended, as the rubber-trees will have be- 
gun to shed their leaves, and until new leaves have grown the 
sap is watery and contains less rubber than at other times. 
But this promising prospect has its dark side. The journal 
Federalista gives an account of an attack upon a rubber camp 
in the new district by savage Indians, armed with poisoned ar- 
rows. They killed or wounded the rubber-gatherers and com- 
mitted all sorts of depredations. 

A state commission has been appointed in Maranham to study 
and report upon the best methods of cultivating the manicoba 
rubber and preparing the product for market. A Pacotilha, a 
Maranham journal, gives the following instructions for planting 
the manigoba rubber: “Leave the seeds in water for three 
days; plant them at a distance of three meters one from an- 
other. The land for the planting should be high, but not too 
dry. The holes where thé seeds are planted should be about 2 
inches in depth—about the same as forcorn, The growth is 
spontaneous, and in a short space of time will compensate the 
planter.” The same instructions, it is said, will apply to the 
seeds of other varieties of rubber, except that the Hevea should 
be planted somewhat deeper. 

An important commercial firm of Pernambuco have written 
to A Provincia do Parad: 

“Manigoba rubber should be planted at the beginning of 
the rainy season, in rows, at regular distances. The trees 
should be at least five meters (=15% feet) apart. It requires 


four or five years to develop sufficiently to yield rubber, 


The manigoba is unlike the Amazon rubber-tree in that it does 
not, in general, require a marshy soil, but it does require an 
even temperature—neither very damp nor very dry. The man- 
ner of gathering this rubber is as follows: 

“Cut lightly with the axe into the bark, taking care not to 
injure the wood. Cut at several different places, always verti- 
cally, placing cups. beneath the incisions. The milk will soon 
commence to flow and continue about three hours. The milk 
is next placed in a large vessel for smoking, constructed in 
about this form, under which is built a fire of 
some wood that _ '__. produces smoke liberally. Then 
dip into the milk eonedent el round piece of wood, not too 


large, to which the milk will adhere, and hold this in the smoke 
until the rubber solidifies, repeating the dipping and smoking 
operations until the resulting rubber ball is as large as can be 
handled conveniently. A tree of the diameter of 1 decimeter 
will yield two cups of milk yearly, and larger ones in proportion, 

“A new grade of manicoba rubber has appeared in the 
market, under the name of ‘charo.’ It is produced by making 
long vertical incisions in the bark of the tree with a knife, from 
which the milk drops from the trunk in the form of tears; 
hence the name charo, which means literally ‘to cry.’ The 
milk solidifies in the sun and the rubber thus produced is ready 
for sale without farther treatment.” 

Dr. Barreto, of Sao Paulo, a recognized authority on India- 
rubber, has written a letter, published in Le Brész/, recom- 
mending manigoba for the French colonies and for cultivation 
in hot climates. He claims that its yield of rubber is larger 
than that of the Hevea species. In Ceara two or three years 
sometimes pass without a drop of rain, but notwithstanding such 
persistent drought, the manicoba yields the precious sap. Dr. 
Barreto adds: “It is a beautiful tree, of gigantic height, with 
a pretty foliage, being also remarkable for its rapid growth and 
unexigent demands upon the soil.” 

The Jornal de Recife, of Pernambuco, states that the mani- 
goba rubber abounds in that state, also, though without having 
received any attention thus far—probably, the editor says— 
owing to ignorance of its value. A newspaper published in the 
state of Sao Paulo, one of the more southern portions of this 
republic, notes that interest is beginning to be shown in mani- 
coba rubber, and that seeds have been sent for to Ceara. 
Finally, I may mention that a Dr. Po is beginning to cultivate 
the Ceara rubber at Cameta, in the state of Para and near the 
Amazon. He is reported to have planted a very large number 
of trees. GRAO PARA. 

Para, Brazil April, 14, 1808. 

* * * 

CEARA rubber has been exported of late in larger volume 
than in any former year, one member of the trade in New York 
being of the opinion that the outturn for the season will reach 
1000 tons. The Ceara rubber proper is produced from the tree 
known as Manihot Glazioviz, which has been planted with suc- 
cess in Ceylon and appears to be adapted to every portion of 
tne African rubber belt into which it has been introduced by 
experimenters. Locally it is known as “ manigoba” rubber, 
differing from the “ mangabeira,” which is the product of an- 
other tree—the Hancornia speciosa. The manigoba trees are 
more plentiful, and the product is of a better quality. The ex- 
portation of rubber from Ceara began as long ago as 1846, since 
which it has fluctuated greatly. In 1855 the exports reached 
505.447 pounds, although as late as 1885 the average output for 
several years had not exceeded 277,664 pounds. There was a 
period in the history of the industry “when it declined with 
the general disaster which reduced the province to misery.” 
Since that time there has been an annual exodus of the Cear- 
ense to the upper Amazon regions, where their labor is in great 
demand for rubber-gathering. The fact that the current output 
of Ceara rubber is larger than for any season in the past, has 
given rise to the suggestion that more of the natives have re- 
mained at home this year to gather their own rubber, and that 
this may have helped to keep down the yield of Para rubber 
below the figures for last year. 

Here is a specimen item from the Brazilian press: “ Messrs. 
Silva Mattos & Irmao shipped last year from Ceara 164,722 
kilograms of manigoba rubber, valued at 875,516 milreis, on 
which they paid duties to the amount of 51,887 milreis.” These 
figures would suggest an average value for the year of 5$315 per 
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kilogram. During the same period the average value of coarse 
Islands rubber at Para was 4$987 and of coarse Upriver, 5$788. 
It would appear, also, that the export duties amount to about 
6 per cent. ad valorem, The sales of “Ceara and Manigoba”™ 
rubber in Liverpool in January reached 80 tons and in February 
60 tons, the highest price reached being 3s. 4%d. for “ fine.” 
The rubber here referred to has never met with any favor 
among Ameri:an manufacturers, and few lots have appeared in 


the New York market. 
* * 


AN official report from Togoland, one of the German colonies 
in west Africa, says: “ Attention is being paid to the cultivation 
of India-rubber trees, and it is anticipated that the imported 
Manthot Glaziovit will do better than the native sorts.” One 
plantation is mentioned which contains 6000 of these trees, 
grown from the seed. When only ten months old the plants 
begin to yield seeds, which germinate in three or four weeks 
more. Seeds from this plantation had been distributed to 
twenty-two villages, for forming new plantations. 

Seeds of the Ceara rubber-tree sown in Madagascar in July, 
1896, produced plants over feet high within four months. 





ALUMINIUM IN RUBBER WORK. 


R. JAMES R. MCGUIRE, who was formerly consulting 
engineer for the Pittsburg Reduction Company, but 
who evidently is not familiar with rubber work, writes a some- 
what lengthy article on the uses of aluminium in rubber fac- 
tories for the A/umintum World. After commenting upon the 
present low prices of the metal in question, he draws the read- 
er’s attention to what he claims to be a fact, that this metal 
promises to revolutionize the manufacture of rubber goods. 
He says that this is owing tothe fact that aluminium is the 
only commercial metal that is not affected by sulphur. He 
speaks of brass, iron, steel, tinfoil, etc., as being affected by the 
sulphur very seriously in what is known as the wet process of 
vulcanization. He goes on to comment upon the manufacture 
of rubber belts, which are said to be placed in vulcanizing /fur- 
naces separated by sheets of aluminium. Further on he com- 
ments upon the use of aluminium tubing for mandrils in the 
manufacture of rubber tires. He also states that molds are 
now being made of aluminium in which are manufactured all 
kinds, classes, and descriptions of mechanical rubber goods. 

The only place where he is really accurate is where he makes 
the following statement : 

“ Another line also in the rubber business where aluminium 
promises to play a very conspicuous part, is in the manufacture 
of rubber boots. It has been stated that boot-trees made from 
aluminium will expedite the vulcanizing about two hours 
which is quite a saving in point of time and allows a larger out- 
put under the same conditions. 

“ The patents for vulcanizing rubber boots by this process are 
owned and controlled by Charles F. Parker, No. 41 Lincoln 
street, Boston. Mr. Parker has given this matter long years 
of careful study and experiment, and there is no one better quali- 
fied or able to state authoritatively relative to this method of 
vulcanizing boots and shoes.” 

But he lapses again into error when he talks about the nickel- 
plated copper cylinders used in the manufacture of rubber 
blankets. 

With the single exception of the aluminium boot-trees to 
which he alludes above, and which were invented by Mr. Parker, 
aluminium has been an exceedingly disappointing metal to rub- 
ber-manufacturers, 

To begin with, rubber belts, asa rule, are made in belt-presses 


and do not need aluminium sheets. Where tinfoil is used more 
than anywhere else in the rubber business is in hard-rubber lines, 
and there it is worked over and over a hundred and, perhaps a 
thousand times, and must be soft that it may be easily manipu- 
lated. That sulphur does not injure iron or steel enough to 
call for a metal as refractory in its working as aluminium, is 
proved by the existence of thousands of rubber molds of iron, 
steel, and soft metal that have been used for years, and that 
present surfaces that show no traces of wear or of oxidation. 
Hose-poles and mandrils show deterioration only where the 
steam gets at the ends, and that comes in the form of a rust 
which only shows at the uncovered portions. 

Chats with the leading mold-makers in the United States 
fail to reveal any who are making aluminium molds to-day. 
On the contrary, moulds are made either of iron or of soft 
metal or of a combination of the two, so that in the light of 
existing facts it would seem that Mr. McGuire made too strong 
a statement when he said that aluminium was about to revolu- 
tionize the rubber business. 





NEW LIST ON ‘‘ THISTLE BRAND” RUBBERS. 


NEW list of net prices on “ Thistle brand” rubber boots 
and shoes—manufactured by George Watkinson & Co. 
(Philadelphia)—goes into effect on October 1. “ This list,” say 
the manufacturers, “is an advance of between 4 and 5 per cent. 
over our list of May 10. We had hoped to have gone through 
the season without change; but the great rise in crude Para 
rubber compels us, much against our wish, to make this ad- 
vance. We have made it as light as possible.” Instead of com- 
peting with the whole trade, Messrs. Watkinson & Co.’s avowed 
policy is based on the idea that there are many buyers of rub- 
bers who are willing to pay for a really good quality, even at a 
higher price than other goods may be bought for, and in their 
last circular the firm congratulate themselves upon their suc- 
cess thus far. They manage to bring out, with each season, 
some new specialty, that for this year being styled the “ Gibral- 
tar” heel. Its purpose is to make the rubber shoe especially 
strong and firm at a point where so many goods are weak and 
liable to break down. The Watkinsons are giving prominence 
to their “ Blazer” combination wool boot, the rubber part of 
which reaches a height of 12 inches. The “ Klondike” rubber 
boots are still among their leading specialties. These are made 
with three soles and are “ built for service.” 





TYPEWRITISTS’ THIMBLES. 


Fok some years past there has been a clumsy rubber con- 
trivance on the market known as typewriters’ finger 
tip, designed to be worn on the fingers while operating a 
typewriter so as to take up the nervous shock conse- 
quent to striking glass or celluloid keys with the fingers 
thousands of times a day. These tips were never popular 
because of their crudeness and weight, and, because of their 
size, could not be used by expert typewriter operators who use 
more than one finger of each hand in writing. 

There is now being offered a rubber “thimble” for type- 
writers and pianists, much more convenient in design, and 
made to fit the ends of the fingers and furnished in sets based 
on glove sizes. A person who knows the size of his gloves 
can order these “thimbles”” from a distance in the assurance 
that they will fit all right. Of course very few operators will 
want full sets, including the little finger, and two or three 
“thimbles” for each hand is all that most typewritists will 
require, 
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O THE EDITOR OF THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD: I wish 
Ky to call your attention to the shameful way in which 
the coarse Para rubber comes to market. I refer to 
the manner in which it is packed, and think that some- 
thing should be done to compel the parties who gather it to 
desist from filling the balls with stems, iron, clay, and other 
foreign substances to make it weigh more. The water is bad 
enough, but when we are asked to pay an exorbitant price for 
crude rubber, I think it is no more than fair that we should 
get what we buy. If you would ventilate this subject in your 
paper it might help to regulate this extortion. If the manu- 
facturers would combine and demand a change in the mode of 
packing the gum they would soon bring the shippers to their 
senses and we would get nearer what we pay for. 


——- ——.,, August 31, 1898, A MANUFACTURER, 


* ~ * 

ANOTHER rubber-manufacturer, to whom the contents of 
the above letter were quoted, said to THE INDIA RUBBER 
WORLD: 

“ We have seen no tendency toward deterioration in the 
quality of coarse Para rubber, of which we are heavy buyers. 
About the middle of the last crop-season we did get some very 
bad lots of coarse Parad, but since then this grade has been 
reaching us in good condition. I have never seen nicer coarse 
Para than has been arriving since the beginning of the new 
season. The unsatisfactory lots that we received last winter 
we suppose to have been due to the bringing out of all the 
rubber in store—good, bad, and indifferent—and mixing it, 
in order that all might share the unusually high prices. 
But that class of rubber was soon bought up, and we have had 
no further cause for complaint. Some of the unsatisfactory 
rubber showed a shrinkage at the factory of 40 per cent.” 

Evidently the whole trade is not of the same mind as our 
correspondent. At any rate it was thought worth while to 
bring “A Manufacturer’s ” letter to the notice of some of the 
rubber importers, whose views will follow. 

* . * 

THE varying shrinkage of crude rubber is a problem with 
which the trade has been forced to deal from the beginning, 
and there is no prospect of its ever being eliminated. Upon 
the treatment of this problem may depend the profit or lack of 
profit of both the importer and the manufacturer. The ques- 
tion of * A Manufacturer” deals, however, not with getting rid 
of the shrinkage of rubber, but with the question whether it 
has increased in the case of any particular class of rubber, and in 
reply to this it may be asserted that the conditions are not 
growing worse. 

In the first place, there is no absolute rule governing the 
shrinkage of any grade of rubber. Successive invoices of the 
same grade, from the same source, may show different percent- 
ages of shrinkage, though some grades may show a greater uni- 
formity than others. Thus fine Para, which includes only such 
rubber as has been thoroughly cored in successive thin layers 
on a paddle, and which embraces little in the way of foreign 
matter but moisture, is more regular in quality than coarse 
Para, which is made up of unsmoked remnants, including rub- 
ber which has trickled down the trunks of trees and holds 
more or less dirt and fragments of bark. Since the first develop- 
ment of the Para rubber trade along regular lines there has 
been practically no change of methods in the preparation of 


THE SHRINKAGE -OF COARSE PARA RUBBER. 





the rubber for market, and therefore no reason exists why there 


should now be a higher rate of shrinkage in “fine,” “ med- 
ium,” or “coarse” than in former years. It could not be to the 
interest of importers to bring to market rubber which has been 
prepared less carefully than in any former period, nor is it plain 
why shippers of rubber or even the collectors should exercise 
less care than in the past. In general, therefore, the manufac- 
turer who buys rubber carefully should get the worth of his 
money quite as fully to-day as at any time in the past. 

But there are reasons for variation in shrinkage which are 
worth considering. The first rubber to reach the market after 
the beginning of the season should, by all the rules governing 
the trade, contain a higher percentage of moisture than that 
received toward the end of the season. The newer rubber has 
had less time in which to dry. Again, there are many sources 
of Para rubber, and the methods of the gatherers show varia- 
tions. All “upriver” rubber is not just the same; there are 
many rubber-producing rivers emptying into the upper Ama- 
zon, and while the yield of them all is “ upriver rubber,” not all 
of it will approach the same degree of cleanliness. The upriver 
rubbers reach the market in a dryer condition than the islands 
rubbers for the reason that their transportation occupies more 
time, as is true of all Amazon rubbers, fine or coarse. 

These considerations are of general application, however, and 
relate to the conditions of the trade, say within a given year. 
But taking longer periods for comparison, it appears that there 
has been some change in the percentage of shrinkage in any 
grade of Para which may be selected. 

“ This is due,” said one importer who was interviewed, “ to 
the fact that with the advance of time rubber has been brought 
to our markets more promptly and in a newer condition than 
formerly. Time was when, on receiving an invoice of new 
coarse Para, we figured on a shrinkage of 12 per cent. during 
shipment, It might amount to less, in which event our profit 
would be greater, but we felt it safe to allow for an average 
shrinkage of 12 per cent. Later, we began to figure on 14 per 
cent. as the proper maximum gqllowance for shrinkage. Now, 
we calculate that the average shrinkage during shipment of 
new coarse Para will reach 16 per cent. This increased per- 
centage is due to no changes in the methods of preparing or 
handling of the rubber, except in so far as they relate to more 
prompt transportation from the forest to the consuming mar- 
ket. The percentage is apt to be greater in the earlier than in 
the later months of the crop year, and it may differ in cases of 
rubber reaching us from different rivers. But nothing is due 
to the fault of anybody in the trade, here or abroad.” 

The whole matter may be summed up by saying that in these 
days, when close calculation is necessary in order to show a 
profit in any branch of the rubber trade, the buying of the raw 
rubber must be regarded as a distinct business in itself, of 
scarcely less importance than the manipulation of the material 
in the factory. It is too much for the manufacturer to hope to 
master all the details for himself, but a certain part of the busi- 
ness must be delegated to the experts in the crude-rubber trade. 
That manufacturer may consider himself particularly fortunate 
who has established relations with an importer or broker who 
can be trusted to study the interests of his customer, advising 
him fully as to the actual quality of any lot of rubber in the 
market, and what is a fair price tor the same, compared with the 
ruling quotations in the market, 
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“ Not long ago,” said one expert, “ I was asked by a buyer on 
a large scale to inspect a lot of ‘ coarse upriver Para,’ which he 
felt was not up to grade, and which he wished to throw back 
upon the seller. Upon learning the source of the rubber, I was 
obliged to say that it came within the description of ‘Coarse 
upriver Para,’ and that he could be held to his purchase, though 
if I had been consulted in advance I might have advised against 
its purchase. The fact is that, in order to save a cent on the 
pound, the manufacturer had taken a lot in which the shrink- 
age was unusually heavy, with the result that he had made no 
saving by buying at a lower price than was being charged for 
the same grade by other sellers.” 





MAGOWAN IN RUBBER AGAIN. 


HE report that Frank A. Magowan, formerly so extensive 

a manufacturer of rubber goods in Trenton, isto reénter 

that business, is confirmed by that gentleman in answer to in- 

quiries in behalf of THe INDIA RUBBER WORLD. Mr. Magowan 

has been living in New York city for some time, at the Fifth 

Avenue Hotel. With a knowledge that he was talking for pub- 
lication, Mr. Magowan said: 

“In spite of all my troubles—domestic, business, and politi- 
cal—I have been able to save something from the wreck. One 
hundred and sixty-two suits were brought against me, but I 
have brought some suits myself, and am beginning to get what 
belongs to me. Securities that were hypothecated by me were 
taken out of my reach for a while, but I have made the holders 
‘cough up’ some of them—to use a slang phrase—and there will 
be more coming. So that I will not be without capital. Then 
I feel that no man is better acquainted than I am with the 
practical details of rubber manufacture, and I know how to sell 
goods. Every rubber factory that I was ever connected with 
made money—until troubles came up that tied my hands—and 
I know that I can make money again. I have secured other 
capital, besides my own, and have incorporated a company that 
will begin operations at Elizabeth, N. J.,in a month. Wehave 
got the old Washington Rubber Works plant there, that used 
to be run on mackintoshes, and will begin on a line of special- 
ties I am familiar with. We have also contracted for an idle 
factory plant at Trenton Junction, and will start there as soon 
as machinery can be put in. Iam to be president of the com- 
pany and Robert H. Winne, of Toronto, will be treasurer. 
Ernest F. Hart, who was superintendent of the Washington 
Rubber Works, and has since been employed by the Plymouth 
Rubber Co., and other good concerns, will be manager. Our 
counsel is Henry W. Scott, lately a United States judge in 
Oklahoma. I am organizing another company, with large 
capital, to manufacture rubber boots and shoes, which will be 


incorporated soon.” ‘ 
. * * 


THE Birmingham Iron Foundry (Derby, Conn.), who sup- 
plied the machinery for the first rubber company formed by 
Mr. Magowan, and who have since supplied a great deal of 
plant to him, are filling an order for the new enterprise at 
Elizabeth. It is understood that among the first lines to be 
started is waterproofing for the mackintosh trade. 

* . * 
CERTIFICATE OF INCORPORATION OF THE NEW YORK STAND- 
ARD RUBBER COMPANY. 

THIS IS TO CERTIFY, That we, Frank A. Magowan, Charles 
F, Hart, and Henry W. Scott do hereby associate ourselves 
into a corporation under and by virtue of the provisions of an 
act of the legislature of the state of New Jersey, entitled “ An 
act concerning corporations (Revision of 1896),” and the 


several supplements thereto and acts amendatory thereof, and 
do severally agree to take the number of shares of capital stock 
set opposite our respective names. 

First.—The name of the corporation is New York Standard 
Rubber Co. 

Second.—The location of the principal office in this state is 
at Nos. 636-646 Grove street, in the city of Elizabeth, county of 
Union. The name of the agent therein and in charge thereof, 
upon whom process against this corporation may be served, is 
Charles F. Hart. 

Third.—The objects for which this corporation ig formed are 
to manufacture, purchase, sell, and deal in all kinds of rubber 
and rubber goods, including all kinds and grades of rubber 
boots and shoes. The corporation shall also have power to 
conduct its business in all its branches, have one or more 
offices, and to hold, purchase, mortgage and convey real and 
personal property outside of the state of New Jersey, and in all 
other states, and in all foreign countries, and ¢specially in the 
city of New York and state of New York, and the city of 
Boston and state of Massachusetts, and the city of Chicago and 
state of Illinois, in which said last mentioned cities the prin- 
cipal offices of said company outside of the state of New Jer- 
sey are to be located. . 

Fourth.—The total authorized capital stock of this corpora- 
tion is $250,000, divided into 2500 shares of a par value of $100 
each. Of said stock $150,000, divided into 1500 shares of the 
par value of $100 each, shall be general or common stock, and 
$100,000, divided into 1000 shares of the par value of $100 each 
shall be preferred stock. Said preferred stock shall entitle the 
holders to receive in each year out of the net earnings of the com- 
pany a fixed yearly dividend of 8 per cent. before any dividends 
shall be paid upon or set apart for said general or common stock. 
Such dividend on the preferred stock ghall be paid half-yearly. 
The dividends on the preferred stock shall be cumulative; so 
that, if in any year dividends amounting to 8 per cent. shall not 
be paid on such preferred stock, the deficiency shall be a charge 
upon the net earnings and be payable subsequently before any 
dividend shall be paid upon or set apart for the general or com- 
mon stock. The holders of preferred stock shall, in case of 
liquidation or dissolution of the company, be entitled to be 
paid in full both the principal of their shares and the accrued 
dividends charged before any amount shall be paid to the hold- 
ers of the general or common stock. The amount of capital 
stock with which the company will commence business is 
$1000. ° 

Fifth.—The names and post-office address of the ir.corpora- 
tors and the number of shares subscribed for by each, the ag- 
gregate of such subscriptions being the amount of capital 
stock with which this company will commence business, are 
as follows: 

Post-Office Address. Number of Shares. 
Room 308 Bennett Building, 
93 Nassau street, New York 
city, N. Y. 
124 Race street, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


93 Nassau street, New York 
city, N Four. 


Sixth.—The period of existence of this corporation is one 
hundred years. 
In witness whereof, we have hereunto set our hands and 
seals the 5th day of September, A. D., 1898. 
Franx A. Macowan, 


Cuaries F. Hart, 
Henry W. Scott. 


Name, 


Frank A. Magowan, 


Two. 
Charles F. Hart, 
Four. 
Henry W. Scott, 


[t. s.] 
[u. s.] 
[u s.] 
Signed, sealed and delivered 
in the presence of 
E. R. Walker. 
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THE BOSTON RUBBER SHOE CO. JOIN THE 
COMBINATION. 


T theclose of a meeting of the executive committee of the 

United States Rubber Co., in New York, on September 

29, President Frederick M. Shepard was asked to favor THE 

INDIA RUBBER WORLD with a statement regarding the progress 

of negotiations between that company and the Boston Rubber 
Shoe Co. 

“You probably have seen,” said he, “an interview given out 
by Mr. Converse. The matter has been very well put by him.” 

“Then the consolidation of the two companies is an ac- 
complished fact?” 

“Yes, we might as well say that itis. All that remains to 
make it so is the adjustment of a few details.” 

“Is there anything more that you care to say for publica- 
tion?” Mr. Shepard was asked. 

In reply he handed to the interviewer a typewritten state- 
ment of the position of the company as now constituted, which 
he said might be regarded as their “ platform,” or an official 
announcement to the trade of the company’s purposes and 
aims. The statement follows: 

‘* The United States Rubber Co. are in the responsible position 
of providing the larger part of the rubber boots and shoes re- 
quired in this country. It is their intention to make their plans 
and prices so fair and liberal that there will be no reasonable 
cause for complaint. 

“‘ They will seek their profits in the economy resulting from 
manufacturing large quantities of goods by the most approved 
methods, selling them at prices within the reach of all buyers, 
and giving full value in all grades. They hope in this way to 
encourage an increasing use of rubber boots and shoes.” 

The statement by President E. S. Converse, of the Boston 
Rubber Shoe Co., referred to above, appeared first in the Bos- 
ton newspapers of September, in the following form: 

“Terms have been arranged between the Boston Rubber 
Shoe Co. and the United States Rubber Co. whereby the latter 
acquires control of a majority of the $5,000,000 capital stock of 
the Boston Rubber Shoe Company. The negotiations have 
not taken the form ofan out and out purchase. It is the inten- 
tion to make no change in the management of the Boston com- 
pany at present. No money has changed hands yet, but the 
matter is practically settled.” 

The fact that these negotiations were approaching a success- 
ful conclusion has been no secret in the trade for some weeks 
past, but the parties at interest are all conservative men, averse 
to the announcement of their plans until definite results could 
be announced. Hence THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD has with- 
held until now any definite statements concerning what prob- 
ably wili be regarded as the most important rubber trade news 
of the year. 





THE RUBBER-SUNDRIES MANUFACTURERS’ AS- 
SOCIATION. 


N September 9, at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, 
there was a gathering of the druggists’ and stationers’ 
sundries manufacturers of the United States, and an organiza- 
tion was effected with the name that appears at the heading of 
this article. 

The Association elected for officers: President, H. C. Cor- 
son, of the B. F. Goodrich Co.; vice-president, Rhodes Lock- 
wood, of the Davidson Rubber Co.; treasurer, Fred H. Jones, 
of the Tyer Rubber Co.; secretary, E. E. Huber, of Eberhard 


Faber & Co. The executive committee consists of H. C. Cor- 
son, Joseph Davol, of the Davol Rubber Co., George F. Hodg- 
man, of the Hodgman Rubber Co., H. C. Burton, of Parker, 
Stearns & Sutton, and George M. Allerton, of the Seamless 
Rubber Co. 

a 

PARKER, STEARNS & SUTTON (New York) have favored THE 
INDIA RUBBER WORLD with a copy of their revised list of 
Pure Rubber Elastic Bands, showing a change in quotations 
on certain sizes, which were sold formerly at an inequitable fig- 
ure as compared with other sizes. Similar changes hzve been 
made in lists on water-bottles. When the lists used by this 
firm, as well as others in the trade, were first prepared, a cer- 
tain price was assigned to the smallest size on the list, based 
more or less closely upon the cost of manufacture, after which 
an arbitrary increase in price was affixed to each succeeding 
size. In the days of smaller discounts this difference in price 
between the different sizes afforded the manufacturer an ade- 
quate profit on his goods throughout the list, but discounts 
have increased until the manufacturers’ return does not amount 
to more than an increase of 24 cents for each additional quart 
in the size of a water-bottle. Hence the revision. 

* - * 

OTHER members of the trade have also given notice to their 
customers that their lists on the goods above named will be re- 
vised, in order to more nearly equalize differences between dif- 
ferent sizes in the same line. 





JOBBERS’ TERMS ON RUBBERS. 


HE following letter is being mailed to salesmen by the 
members of the Western Shoe Jobbers’ Association : 

DEAR SIR: We have agreed that on and after September 20 
the price of first-quality brands of rubber boots and shoes shall 
be 25 and 5 per cent. from list prices and 25, 5, and 10 per cent. 
from list prices on second quality brands, with the exception 
of first-grade Woonsocket brand and second-grade Rhode 
Island brand, on which an extra 5 per cent. may be allowed. 

This price is absolute and cannot be changed undey any 
circumstances. We will not recognize any order which is 
sent us containing any variation of the above, and we have 
furthermore agreed that we will not employ any salesman or 
commission salesman who will, directly or indirectly, violate 
the above. 

The price is binding until November 1, when, as you are al- 
ready aware, the price will be advanced 5 percent.; or, in other 
words, our selling price will be, after October 31, 25 per cent. 
from list price for first-quality brands and 25 and 10 per cent. 
from list price for second quality brands, with the exception of 
Woonsocket and Rhode Island brands, on which an extra 5 
per cent. may be allowed. The above prices are subject to the 
following terms: 

Bills payable December 1 net. 

One per cent. discount allowed if paid November 1o. 

Interest at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum allowed if bill 
is paid previous to November 10, from date of payment to No- 
vember 10. All bills paid after November 1 net 30 days, or 1 
per cent. discount allowed if paid in ten days. 

Please sign receipt herewith enclosed and return to us at 
once. Yours truly, 

[Form of receipt :] 

I hereby acknowledge receipt of letter of instruction regard- 
ing rubbers, which will take effect September 20, and agree to 
abide by same in every particular. 
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THE RUBBER SITUATION IN LAGOS. 





ROM official returns courteously supplied by the customs 
officials at Lagos, West Africa, THE INDIA RUBBER 
WoRLD is now enabled to present a comparative statement of 
the monthly exports of crude India-rubber from that colony 
since the business first began to assume important proportions 
—viz., at the beginning of 1895. The total weight of exports 
for 1896 was considerably larger than during the preceding year, 
notwithstanding the predictions that a different result would be 
shown, There was a heavy decline during 1897, however, but 
it has not continued since January 1, 1898. The figures for the 
first seven months of the present year vary only by about 36,- 
ooo pounds from those for the corresponding period of the 
previous year. In commenting upon the situation, the British 
acting collector of customs at Lagos writes to THE INDIA RuB- 
BER WORLD, under date of August 5: 

“ Unfortunately this article of commerce has decreased in 
quantity of late years, owing to the fact that the trees were 
overtapped in the years 1895-96. They are, however, gradually 
recovering, and a reaction, it is believed, will take place in a 
year or two, and a large increase is expected in the exports of 
Lagos rubber in 1900,” 

EXPORTS OF INDIA-RUBBER FROM LAGOS 


Pounds. 
1898. 


Pounds. 
1897. 


Pounds. Pounds. 
1895. 1806 


Monrns. 


1,103,666 
575.891 
352,349 
222,043 
335,062 
354,065 
386,490 
719,14! 
704,267 
657.734 
376,409 
697,246 


466,497 
423,391 
194,288 
206,810 
224,004 
197,380 
250,124 


639,984 
297,239 
332,088 
200,955 
195,924 
258,375 
273,617 
422,445 
514,324 
269,874 
266,411 
787,091 


12,131 
15,888 
26,316 
39,763 
216,916 
268,619 
461,765 
354,990 
673,160 
1,059,158 
983,394 
948,404 


January 


December... . 








Total. 6,484,633 4,458,327 |a-1,962,494 


5,060,504 


[a—For Seven Months.] 
The declared value of exports is shown by years, as follows: 


.. -£269,892 
347,730 
283,184 


149,717 

The average value recorded at the Lagos custom-house of 
India-rubber exported during 1893 was 12$d¢. per pound. Dur- 
ing 1896 it was 12% d. per pound; in 1897 it was 15$¢., and 
during the first seven months of the present year, 18% d. per 
pound. 

With regard to another matter of interest to the rubber- 
manufacturing trade, the acting collector of customs writes: 

“No rubber is pressed in this colony before export. and I am 
given to understand that very little if any undergoes this pro- 
cess on the Gold Coast. The pressing is done in Liverpool.” 
[It will be remembered that the pressing of these West African 
rubbers was formerly carried on altogether at the exporting 


points. } 





LARGEST CABLE STEAMER.—As indicating the increasing 
importance of the submarine-cable interest, it is noted that 
the Ang/ia, the new steamer launched lately by The Telegraph 
Construction and Maintenance Co. (London), is the largest yet 
constructed. She is 465 feet long over all, and has four huge 
cable tanks. 


THE LAST BUSINESS IN GRANBY. 


O THE EDITOR OF THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD: In your 

August edition a correspondent signing himself “J. W. 

L.” attempts to give some particulars about Canadian manufac- 
turers. 

The article does me an injustice and I beg space in your col- 
umns to set him right in so far at least as I am personally con- 
cerned. In Oct., 1894, 1 bought from Mr. S. H. C. Miner the 
primitive last factory then owned by him in Granby, since 
which time I have been running it entirely on my own account, 
constantly enlarging the premises, installing new machinery to 
an extent that I can safely promise Canadian manufacturers 
prompt delivery of all orders intrusted to me. “ The large 
factors” mentioned by your correspondent did not engage my 
output, but on the contrary the competitive rubber boot and 
shoe factories he mentions purchased thousands of lasts from 
me during 1896, until the Last Trust went to pieces. 

“J. W. L.” can confirm this by applying to the Hood Rubber 
Co., Boston, or the Joseph Banigan Rubber Co., Providence. 
By applying to Mr. S. H. C. Miner he will also be able to con- 
firm my statement that I am sole proprietor of the last busi- 
ness in Granby. GEO, E. BALDWIN, 

Granby, Que., Sept. 26, 1898. 





RUBBER-SHOE PRICES IN CANADA. 


HE rubber business has been in a most unsettled state dur- 
ing the past season. From the commencement it was 
conceded that an advance of Io per cent. was needed to put 
things on a level with the raw rubber market; but, after con- 
siderable haggling, a list was gotten out that realized only about 
half this amount. Through misunderstanding or otherwise, 
selling was commenced on the previous season’s prices and 
terms, and a large amount of orders taken that would not real- 
ize even the slight advance imposed by the new list. The 
American trade met the situation in a more business-like way, 
if they were a little dilatory, and the result is that all through 
the season they have been getting considerably better figures 
for rubber shoes than we have realized in Canada. We hear 
rumors still of an advance, but there can be nothing in this as 
the season is practically over. There has been a wonderful de- 
velopment in the market for rubber boots and shoes within the 
past five or ten years, and even with the number of firms com 
peting for trade in the Dominion there ought to be a paying 
trade if the rubber companies would handle the business in a 
sensible way. The fact must be recognized from the start that 
if money is to be made in making this class of goods something 
like an understanding must exist between the different facto. 
ries. In style and make there ought to be sufficient field for 
friendly rivalry. The use of the brick-bat or the knife in the 
rubber business will prove fatal to the whole industry.—Cana- 
dian Shoe and Leather Journal. 





HEALTHFULNESS OF RUBBERS.—It is seasonable now for 
the retailer to begin to advertise rubbers. A good point to 
harp on is the matter of the healthfulness of wearing rubbers. 
It is a good idea to work it both into newspaper advertisements 
and into window cards. The retailer might hang out a card 
like this: ‘Why get pneumonia when rubbers cost only 50 
cents per pair?” If, in addition to displaying such a card in 
his window, he exhibits a good array of such handsome rubbers 
as the “ Wales-Goodyear” or “Candee,” he is bound to in- 
crease his rubber business. 
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MR. STUDLEY ON RUBBER IN FLORIDA. 


HEODORE E. STUDLEY, of the Goodyear Vulcanite Co., 
New York, has been a prominent man in the India-rub- 
ber business almost ever since there was any business in it, says 
the New York Sua, and is considered to know pretty much all 
that is known by anybody about caoutchouc. He was greatly 
interested in a clipping recently published about rubber cul- 
ture in Florida and said that it indicated a possibly important 
resource of the state of Florida, now absolutely unknown in 
the commerce of the world. 

“It is certainly possible,” said he, “that India-rubber may be 
obtained in large quantities in Florida. The climate is similar 
to that of central Mexico, I presume, as the latitude is the 
same, and a great portion of what is used was formerly ob- 
tained from central and southern Mexico. In late years, how- 
ever, we get very little from Mexico, probably because the sup- 
ply is exhausted. Of course, if we can produce the same gum 
in our own country there would be a possibility of gain in it. 

“ As to the probability it is impossible to speak with cer- 
tainty, for the reason that no civilized man knows much about 
the business of gathering the gum. All that we know is, prac- 
tically, that we get it from the shippers in those countries 
where it grows. All that the shipper knows is that he gets it 
from the contractors. Ali the contractor knows is that he 
sends bands of natives into the forest each season, having grub- 
staked them, and that at the end of the season they either come 
back or they don’t. And if they do, they usually bring more 
or less gum with them. 

“It is believed, though, as I said, very little is known 
about it, that the Indians bleed the trees to death, and that 
they have to go further and further into the forest each season. 
This seems certain, because the supply has ceased in many dis- 
tricts. Whether it would be practicable to save the trees after 
bleeding them by plugging them up cannot be told positively, 
because none of the natives will do this, and no civilized men 
work at the actual gathering. All we know is that the Indians 
gather it, dry it by smoking, and bring it back in lumps. 

“ There are, therefore, no data on which to estimate the proba- 
bility of a profit in gathering Florida caoutchouc. It might be 
that the trees could be saved by plugging, just as the New 
England farmers save their maple trees after drawing off the 
sap. If that could be done and the proper kind of labor could 
be applied, the greater expense of wages might be counter- 
balanced by the greater production of preserved forests and by 
the advantage of home production. Otherwise the only benefit 
to be derived from the Florida trees would seem to be in using 
them up, just as the forests in uncivilized countries have been 
used. It certainly seems to be worth while for somebody to 
make the experiment.” 





MOTOR-CABS AND THE TIRE QUESTION. 


WRITER in the Bicycle World takes the position that 

the public is ready for the motor carriage as soon as 
such a vehicle is constructed on a practical plan, within reason- 
able limits of cost. But many problems remain to be solved, 
not the least of which is the tire war of the pneumatic tires— 
and pneumatic tires are the first requisite of the electric car- 
riage. It must first be determined what size of tire is required 
for a vehicle of a given weight, or in other words, what weight 
a tire of given dimensions and quality will sustain. Then as 
the tire is an expensive feature in the construction of these 
vehicles, and constantly liable to need repairs if not to be re- 
placed, a pressing problem will be how to reduce the vehicles 
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to a minimum of weight without a sacrifice of efficiency, in 
order to adapt them to tires of satisfactory size and cost. The 
writer referred to entertains the opinion that the preference of 
the public will be for the lightest vehicles of this type that can 
be produced, other considerations being equal. 





VULCANIZATION OF MACKINTOSHES. 


OR the vulcanization of waterproofs and very thin rubber 
skins, only one of the two chief vulcanization processes 
is available, the application of sulphur chloride in the cold, ac- 
cording to Carl Otto Weber in Dingler's Polytechnisches Journal 
(Stuttgart). There is a prejudice, he says, against this method 
as not yielding durable articles, but that prejudice is entirely 
unjustified, although unskilful treatment may account for it. 
The chlorine compound has to be applied in diluted solutions. 
A concentrated solution would transform the surface into a 
hard, horn-like substance, and a spray of sulphur chloride vapor 
does not answer, for the same reason, and its use has practically 
been given up. Weber has been trying to find a better solvent 
for the sulphur chloride than the carbon bisulphide, which 
leaves a good deal to be desired. A suitable solvent must not 
attack the chlorine compound, and must be homogeneous, for 
otherwise the different ingredients would evaporate at different 
temperatures, and parts would be over-vulcanized. Further, 
the solvent should not be too volatile, and its boiling point 
should lie between 70° and 1oo° C,[=158° and 212° F.] In 
this respect the carbon bisulphide is faulty. It evaporates so 
rapidly that a uniform treatment is not easily obtained, and 
that moisture condenses on the surface. This moisture does 
more mischief than one might fancy; for it decomposes the 
sulphur chloride, and subsequently other chemicals admixed. 
The vile smell of some waterproofs is no doubt due to this 
moisture, and to common impurities of carbon bisulphide. 
Weber has isolated the malodorous ingredient of this liquid, 
not in sufficient quantities, however, to settle its constitution. 
Lastly, a solvent should also dissolve, or at least soften rubber. 
Two materials offer themselves for choice: carbon tetrachlo- 
ride and benzene. The high price puts the former out of court 
at once, and the latter is not very much better off as regards 
price. The benzene does not cause any formation of dew on 
the rubber. This is important, as we pointed out already. 
Quicklime is not much admixed to rubber now, but in the 
presence of moisture it is fatal. Carbonate of lime, much more 
widely used, is injurious probably because it is converted into 
calcium chloride. Lead oxide must be perfectly free from cop- 
per. Red lead must be condemned, since it evolves chlorine 
from the sulphur chloride. The mixture of barium sulphate 
and zinc sulphide, known as lithophone, causes the evolution 
of sulphuretted hydrogen and the formation of destructive 
zinc chloride. 





THE GYMNASIUM SHOE TRADE.—The gymnasium has be- 
come a great institution in American life. Every college and 
school, and Young Men’s Christian Association, and a great 
many private clubs now have their gymnasiums for winter exer- 
cise, when there is too much snow on the ground for comfort- 
able out-door exercise. Probably there is a gymnasium near 
your store. If so, have you got a good line of gymnasium 
shoes for this winter's sale? The gymnasium shoes sold by the 
United States Rubber Co. are light and strong, comfortable 
and serviceable, and can be offered ata tempting figure. If 
there is a gymnasium in your locality, find out who goes there, 
and send them all a little circular or postal card, setting forth 
the advantages of your gymnasium shoes. 
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TRADE AND PERSONAL NOTES. 


R. J. N. Gunn, who is a well-known business engineer 
M in New York, is now turning his attention to the 
rubber trade. Some months since he rearranged the 
cost keeping and office methods of the largest bi- 
cycle and tire plant in the United States, and incidentally 
inaugurated economies that mean thousands of dollars saved 
yearly. Now he has another huge corporation in hand. This 
time a rubber concern pure and simple. 
=C. J. Bailey (Boston), who has invented and successfully 
marketed so many specialties in rubber, has just returned from 
a vacation spent at Jackson, Mich., where the old homestead of 
his family is situated. 
=Mr. Willis A. Darling, selling agent of the Boston Woven 
Hose & Rubber Co., has just returned from a prolonged trip 
among the western customers of his house. 
=J. O. Stokes, treasurer and general manager of the Home 
Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J., has removed from that city and be- 
comes a citizen of Greater New York. He will however be 
found several days each week at his Trenton office. 
=Summer brings no let up to the business of the Peerless 
Rubber Mfg. Co. The sales of Rainbow Packing and other 
specialties of the company show a large increase over the 
summer of '97 which was a banner season at that. 
=Mr. Parker R. Bradley, who for years has been interested 
in concerns that make artificial rubber and leather, and who 
was the inventor of Pantasote, is at the head of a concern in 
Newark that produces a very handsome article known as 
Keratol, which at present is used chiefly as a substitute for 
leather. 
=The corn oil substitute which the daily press has made 
known to the world as an article sure to supplant crude rubber 
is said to have dropped in price to 4% cents a pound, and Para 
is still high. 
=Mr. A. H. Alden, of the New York Commercial Co., has 
just returned from a summer visit to Europe. His companion 
going over by the way was Mr. Wm. Symington, of the firm of 
Alden, Symington & Co., London, who had been spending a 
few weeks in the United States. 
=Mr. Wheeler Cable, president of the Wheeler Cable Co, 
(Boston), has returned from his summering at Lake Massapoag 
(Sharon, Mass.), and is to be found daily at the factory office in 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
= The L. C. Chase Co. (Boston, Mass.) are the third largest 
in respect to output of pneumatic tires in the United States, 
which speaks volumes for the excellence of the “ tough tread ” 
and other tires. 
=The sectional rubber‘ carriage tire, invented by Frank E. 
Hall, and exploited by the Newton Rubber Works is more and 
more coming into use. It looks very much as if it had solved 
the problem. 
= The Consolidated Rubber Works have given up their office 
in Wi:.throp square, Boston, where they marketed the Kanga- 
roo tires. Mr. Porter, the leading spirit in the enterprise, is to 
be found at the John Hancock Building, while Mr. Heustis is 
on his way to Porto Rico. 
=A feature of the new plant in New York that the I. B. 
Kleinert Rubber Co. are erecting is to be a fireproof room 
equipped for proofing. The floor will be covered with asbestos 
sheets, the doors are iron and on the windows will be asbestos 
curtains. 


=The substitute for crude rubber, known as Fenton’s Artifi- 
cial Rubber which is being largely advertised in Europe, is said 
to be a mixture of the oil substitute known as “ Oxilin” or 
Perchoid and waste Gutta-percha. 

=Hon. E. S. Converse, Prest. of the Boston Rubber Shoe 
Co., has lately secured two very handsome volumes of Good- 
year’s book in which are plates that do not appear in the ordi- 
nary editions. He has also some fifty pages of the same book 
on the margins of which are annotations and corrections in 
Goodyear’s own handwriting. A 

=It is rumored that the Atlas Rubber Co., New York, are to 
discontinue the manufacture and sale of druggists’ sundries. 

=Mr. E. H. Garcin, general manager of the Trenton Rubber 
Mfg. Co., (Trenton) is back from his regular Fall trip through 
the South and West and reports business first-class. : 

= The Maynard Shoe Co., Clairmont, N. H., are doing quite 
a large business in molded rubber mats. 

= Mr. George M. Allerton, general manager of the Seamless 
Rubber Co., New Haven, Conn., is doing great work for his 
company which has been running up to its fullest capacity for 
months past. His work too in connection with the Sundries 
Manufacturers Association stamps him as a man of unusual 
energy and breadth. 

= The new offices of the Hood Rubber Co. located at 99 Bed- 
ford street, Boston, are right across the street from their former 
location, and for convenience and arrangement are a great im- 
provement on the others. 

=Mr. C. O. Bowers, superintendent of the Bowers Rubber 
Co, (San Francisco, Cal.), has been spending several days in 
New York and vicinity. His company are doing a good busi- 
ness as manufacturers of mechanical rubber goods, and are sell- 
ing as far East as Chicago. 

=Mr. Arthur H. Marks, superintendent of the Diamond 
Rubber Co. (Akron, Ohio), was a recent visitor at the office of 
THE INDIA RUBBER WoRLD, 

=Lester Leland, treasurer of the Boston Rubber Shoe Co., is 
back from the South, where he acted as a most efficient aide to 
General Bancroft. Aside from a touch of malaria, from which 
the whole staff suffered, the change of occupation and climate 
had no effect upon him. 

=F. D. Balderston, who has charge of the sales of the tennis- 
shoes for the United States Rubber Co., is already at work on 
this line of goods for next season. He expects to have his new 
price-lists out early this month. 

=The three graces of the “ Wales-Goodyear” duck goods 
are comfort, dryness, and wear. These shoes are not quite as 
graceful in their lines as the ‘“ Wales-Goodyear” light city 
specialties, but they have all the comfort, dryness, and wear a 
rubber can hold. 

=The American Rubber Co. have given another evidence of 
their enterprise. They are making this year women’s, misses’, 
and children's spring-heel “Sensible Overs” (high-vamp shoes) 
in rights and lefts, These are exceedingly shapely and attrac- 
tive shoes, and they are making a full line of them in all the 
different sizes. 

=A very pretty souvenir distributed at the Carriage Makers’ 
Convention, in St. Louis, was an alligator card-case, in one of 
the pockets of which was a little stamp-book. A neat gold seal 
on the inside of the case drew attention to the fact that the 
donor was the Cable Rubber Co., of Boston, Mass. 
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= There was a fire in the factory of the Celluloid Co., at 
Newark, N. J., early on the morning of September 5, which de- 
stroyed the building in which it occurred, and was prevented 
only by the superb work of the firemen from destroying the 
entire plant. Twenty or more neighboring frame dwellings 
were destroyed. The total loss has been estimated at $150,- 
000, that of the Celluloid company, at least, being covered by 
insurance. This is the third fire which the company have ex- 
perienced in Newark. 

=In re The Bowmanville Rubber Co., Limited (Bowman- 
ville, Ont.), in liquidation, a sale has been made of the real 
estate, machinery, and tools, to Joseph J. Westgate, of Mont- 
real. The plant was erected during the latter part of 1897 at 
a cost of $21,500, and the reported price paid at the sale on 
September 3 was $6200. Mr. Westgate bought also the raw 
material and manufactured products on hand, estimated to be 
$7000, at 12% cents on the dollar. A new company will be 
formed to continue the business, 

=The rate-payers of Port Dalhousie were desirous of retain- 
ing the factory of the Toronto Rubber Co. (Toronto, Ont.), 
and voted a bonus of $8150 for that purpose, at a by-election. 
Some of the citizens, however, on the plea that the village was 
not able to pay such a sum for this purpose, brought an action 
to have the by-law set aside, in which they have been success- 
ful. 

=The East Side Rubber, Bone and Ivory Works, Nos. 4o1- 
403 East One Hundred and Twenty-fourth street, New York, 
were burned on September 4, causing a loss reported at $65,- 
ooo, and throwing 200 persons out of employment. The con- 
cern manufactured combs, buttons, and other small articles. 

=Ground was broken during the month for an addition to 
the works of the Kokomo Rubber Co. (Kokomo, Ind.), to be a 
duplicate of the building already in use. It is intended to 
double their capacity. 

=The Rubber Soled Leather Shoe Co., who have a factory 
at South Framingham, Mass., wish to enlarge their equipment, 
and have been considering the question of removing to Spen- 
cer, Mass., provided the additional capital required can be ob- 
tained there. This isa New Hampshire corporation, formed 
to manufacture leather shoes with rubber soles vulcanized on, 
under a patent granted to George F. Butterfield, of Stoneham, 
Mass. The company’s office is at No. 18 Doane street, Boston. 

=The directors of the Reading Rubber Manufacturing Co. 
(Reading, Mass.), on September 7, declared an annual dividend 
of 7 per cent., payable September 15. 

=The sale is reported of the plant at Franklin, Mass., operated 
formerly by the Boston Rubber Co., and since owned, though not 
operated, by the United States Rubber Co. The transfer was 
made to Joseph G. Ray, who is supposed to be acting for a 
woolen manufacturer who is looking for new premises. 

=The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. (Akron, Ohio) have 
been incorporated, with $100,000 capital, to make and sell rub- 
ber goods. The incorporators are Henry B. Manton, David E. 
Hill, George R. Hill, Samuel H. Miller, and Frank A, Sieberling. 

=William J. Gorman and E. C, Garrett are mentioned as 
being in charge of the new rubber factory at Seattle, Wash., 
referred to in the last INDIA RUBBER WORLD. The concern 
is known as the Gorman Rubber Co., and the output includes 
a general line of mechanical goods. 

=The Dubuque Rubber and Belting Co. (Dubuque, Iowa), 
established in 1883,are manufacturers’ agents in their section 
for some important lines of goods. Their new catalogue of 
these gcods is creditable both in contents and in appearance, 
indicating that the Messrs. Kiene—who compose the company 
—must be doing business on a good scale, 
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=Mr. George W. Sherman, B. S., who was formerly mechan- 
ical engineer for the Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., has 
opened an office in the Exchange Building, Boston, where he 
will do expert work in the location, construction and arrange- 
ment of rubber factories, methods of supplying distributing 
and testing power, economy of manufacture and lines requiring 
special machinery, knowledge of chemical or other technical 
methods, 

=The Sterling Rubber Co, (Boston) has been taken over by 
John L. Whitehead and J. Percy Whipple, who have their offices 
and storerooms at 51 and 53 Summer street. They will handle 
a line of fine mackintoshes, cravenettes, and druggists’sundries, 
chiefly for new England trade. Mr. Whipple has been some five 
years in the business and was for some time with the old Ster- 
ling Company. 

= Mr. W. L. Gaylord, who represents the National India Rub- 
ber Co. in New England, has since the Consolidated Rubber 
Co. gave up their Boston office taken the whole of the office 
room at number 7 Otis street, where he shows samples of all 
of the National goods with the exception of insulated wire. 

=A. G. Spalding Bros. of New York have become agents 
for the United States for the Myers Revolving Chain Cover, 
which they are marketing with remarkable success. It is said 
also that very large orders have been taken in Europe for im- 
mediate shipment. 

=The Plymouth Rubber Co., whose factory at Stoughton, 
Mass., was recently completely destroyed by fire, were able 
almost immediately to locate in a mill in Hyde Park, while 
with characteristic energy they at once began rebuilding their 
Stoughton factory on a larger and better equipped scale. 

=Mr. F. W. Heustis, who has been long identified with the 
rubber business, particularly in tires, started the first of Octo- 
ber for Porto Rico, where he expects to engage in business. 

=Mr. William J. Cable, of the Cable Rubber Co., Boston, has 
just returned from a week in St. Louis, most of his time being 
spent with customers who had gathered for the Carriage Makers’ 
Convention. 

=The Sterling Rubber Co. (Boston) are making rubber- lined 
sponge bags that are the most tasteful bits of silk and rubber 
that the trade has thus far seen. 

=The Byfield Rubber Co. (Providence, R. I.) are the busiest 
of the busy, and the amount of goods turned out considering 
the size of the plant is marvellous. A further increase in build- 
ings is contemplated at an early date. 

=Apropos of Hobson’s plan to raise the Christobal Colon 
by rubber air bags, a large Trenton concern spent some $3000 
in experiments along the same line several years ago, and dis— 
missed the plan as impracticable, as the bags would not stand 
anywhere near the pressure required. 

=The Hayes Rubber Co.’s plant at Natick, Mass., is no 
longer used as a rubber mill. Reclaimed rubber was formerly 
made there. 

=The Joseph Stokes Rubber Co. (Trenton, N. J.) turned 
out their first cotton hose on October 1. A detailed descrip- 
tion of the new and completed plant will appear in the next 
issue of THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 





HAS OLD TIRES TO SELL. . 


bik THE EDITOR OF THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD: Do you 
know of any concern that buys old rubber bicycle tires? 
If you do will you please send us their names? 
you will confer a great favor on 
THE NEW ENGLAND CEMENT & STAIN CO., 
BOX 1288, 





By so doing 


New Haven, Conn , Sept. 27, 1898. 
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REVIEW OF THE INDIA-RUBBER MARKET. 


™ EPTEMBER has shown but little change in general con- 
ditions in the crude rubber market, except a some- 
what lower range of prices at the end. A point of 
interest is that receipts of Para rubber at the mouth of 
the Amazon are considerably larger—about 700 tons up to Sep- 
tember 26—than for the corresponding period of the last crop- 
year, but this fact gives no promise of a continued larger out- 
put throughout the season. It is natural that, with the high 
prices prevailing, the rubber-collectors should lose no time in 
shipping their product as rapidly as it can be gathered, where- 
as in former years no incentive to such promptness existed. 
It is too early, therefore, for the increased arrivals to have de- 
pressed prices. Here rubber continues to go into consumption 
actively even at the highest prices quoted, it being understood 
that few even of the larger manufacturers are well stocked ahead. 
Purchases are, however, on a small scale, as compared with times 
in the past. Not only has rubber continued to arrive direct 
from Para in good volume, but there have been arrivals via 
Liverpool all through the summer, together with larger re- 
ceipts of Africans than in any former year. Yet in the case of 
all the grades prices have been well maintained, until now. 

Americans have not resumed buying atthe Antwerp auctions, 
though rubber from that market has been arriving here. The 
explanation is that lots withdrawn from the auctions, owing to 
the lack of bids, or lots“ bid in” for the sellers, have subse- 
quently changed hands for America, at less than the nominal 
prices. American manufacturers have become convinced that 
the brokers’ estimates placed on the offerings at Antwerp have 
been out of proportion to the value of the rubber, as compared 
with Para grades, for instance, and have grown disinclined to 
meet these figures in placing orders through their brokers. It 
is considered here that the European trade, accustomed as it 
is to the successful employment of low-grade rubbers, is even 
less inclined to pay the high prices which have been attempted 
to be maintained at Antwerp. 

In regard to the situation in regard to prices of Para rubber, 
some suggestions of interest, reproduced from an English trade 
circular, will be found in another part of this paper. 

The latest quotations in the New York market are: 


PARA Benguella. . ... ....70 
Islands, fine, new..... 93 Congo Bi cssccscice oI @62 
Islands, fine, old...... none here Cameroon ball........ 61 
Islands, coarse, new... 63 Flake and lumps. vee eG2 
Islands, coarse, old... none here Accra flake........... 33 @34 
U priver, fine, new.... 96 Accra buttons........ 64 
Upriver, fine, old..... 98 Astra MINS, .....00000 66 
Upriver, coarse, new.. 8214 Lagos buttons........ 63 
Upriver, coarse, old... none here Lagos strips.......... 64 
Caucho(Peruvian)sheet 68 Liberian flake... .... @ 
Caucho (Peruvian) strip 70 Madagascar, pinky... .82 
Caucho (Peruvian) ball 78 Madagascar, black .... none here 
CENTRALS EAST INDIAN. 
Mn cc ccceescedent 80 
Esmeralda, sausage. ..7! 4 SD vosesascuuane’ 40 @s54 
Guayaquil, strip...... 57 @s58 GUTTA-PERCHA 
Nicaragua, scrap.... .68 Fine grade . 1.60 
Manguys, om. +++54 @55 Scien Gtcecnd ances 1.30 
AFRICAN. SNL «. ccnkeabiawaar 1.00 
TORGOS. ccccceccecs 60 RGF GEER « cvccvccsces 50 
Sierra Leone......... a ee are 
Late Para cables quote : 
Per Kilo. : Per Kilo. 
Islands, fine. ... ... .. 8$300 Upriver, fine... ........ 9$400 
Islands, coarse ......... 4$100  Upriver, coarse.......... 6$200 


Exchange 8). 


In regard to the financial situation, Albert B. Beers (No. 58 
William street, New York), advises us as follows : 

“Early in September there was a material stiffening in 
money rates, both for call loans and commercial paper, with a 
decreased demand for the latter, and quotations advanced to 
5@5% per cent. for the best names, and above for others. 
Rates continued very firm with only a light demand from 
banks until the last few days of the month, when the general 
money conditions became easier, with a decline in rates, and 
larger demand for the best paper, which was taken at 4@4% 
per cent.” 

ANTWERP RUBBER STATISTICS. 
[The Agures represent weights in Kilograms.] 











1898. 1897. 1896. 1895. 1894. 

Stocks, July 31........ 256,263 121,932 68,180 91,506 48,511 
Arrivals, August..... 108,737 194,193 115,434 37,948, 33,756 
Pallas 2 «+. 365,000 316,125 183,614 129,454 82,267 
Sales, August ........ 220,474 158,847 126,314 46989 37,182 


144,526 157,278 57,300 82,465 45,085 








Stocks, August 31 








Arrivais since Jan. 1... 1,222,948 1,064,830 539.973 299.255 127,836 
Sales since Jan. t..... 1,172,885 1,046,820 533,668 256,222 90,940 


IMPORTS FROM PARA AT NEW YORK. 


August 26.—By the steamer Dunstan, from Para : 








IMPORTERS. Fine. Medium. Coarse. Caucho. Total 
New York Commercial Co. 86,300 15,300 27,700 21,600= 150.900 
Reimers & Meyer........ 66,100 14,500 30,400 coos? 888,000 
Joseph Banigan... ..... 33.400 7,600 12,400 ..... = 53,400 
Crude Rubber Co... .... 22,600 4,200 6,400. ..... = 33,200 
Shipton Green .......... 18,200 2,200 10,600 +++.== 31,000 
Albert T. Morse & Co... 10,900 400 3,800 .....= 15,100 
Boston Rubber Shoe Co.. 5,700 1I,g00...... 7,300= 14,900 
ee a eee eee ee 10,200 ..... = 10,200 
Hagemeyer & Brunn..... SABO cncse 3,000 ic. = 4,2.0 

Total.... ... 245,600 46,100 103,300 28,900= 423.9c0 


September 6.—By the steamer //umineuse, from Manaos and Para: 
New York Commercial Co. 99,600 7,800 33,100 2,200= 142,700 








Reimers & Meyer....... 51,000 5,400 33,100 ..... = 89.5co 
Albert T. Morse & Co... 26,100 700 8,900 ..... == $5,700 
Crude Rubber Co........ 21,800 2,500 10,200 .... = 34,500 
Boston Rubber ShoeCo.. ..... o tee ceeee 32,400= 32,400 
Lawrence Johnson & Co.. 21,300 3,700 5,000 ..... = 30,000 
Shipton Green .......... 9,500 700 8,900 ..... = I9g,100 
George G. Cowl........ 7,500 SGD 8,900 ..ces = 9.600 
er 236,800 21,600 100,500 34,600=—= 393,500 
September 19,—By the steamer 7’corsina, from Para : 

New York Commercial Co. 52,500 8,6cO 15,000 1,800= 77,900 
Crude Rubber Co........ 30,000 4,300 8,100 .. .-= 42,400 
Reimers & Meyer.. ..... 10,700 1,400 28,800 ..... = 40,900 
Lawrence Johnson & Co.. 13 600 700 we sence = 14,900 
Albert T. Mores &@ Co... sccce § ceves GAD sncex = 4,400 
Shipton Green... ..... 1,000 100 SOD cece = 1,200 
Boston Rubber Shoe Co.. ‘cee « 68 . “nesee 1,600= 1,600 
Total... ... . 107,800 15,100 5§7,000 3,400= 183,300 


September 26,—By the steamer Yuéert, from Manaos and Para : 
New York Commercial Co. 69,600 I1,000 15,300 15,300 = III,200 





Crude Rubber Co........ 35,600 8.200 7,100 ..... = §0,900 
Otto G. Mayer & Co .... 26,700 2,800 22,800 ..... = §2,300 
Boston Rubber Shoe Co... 18,600 PF 2,000 3,700 = 24,300 
Lawrence Johnson & Co.. 24,600 3,200 3,600 ..... = 31,400 
eS & Sl Ses 5,200 11,400 ..... = 16,600 
Reimers & Meyer........ a aenle creed = 12,000 
Shipton Green ......... 8,200 1,100 1,700 = I1,000 
George G. Cowl ......... 8,200 1,100 1,800 .. .. = 11,100 
Joseph Banigan ......... 7,200 1,800 1,200 ..... = 10,200 

FO ccececse «+++ 198,700 34,400 78,900 19,000 = 331,000 
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PARA RUBBER VIA EUROPE. 
POUNDS, 
AUG. 22.—By the La Gascogne= Havre: 
Albert T. Morse & Co. (Caucho)..... 30,000 


AUG, 24.—By the Teutonic= Liverpool: 


George A. Alden & Co. (Fine) 10,800 
Crude Rubber Co. (Fine) ......... 11,000 
Reimers & Meyer (Coarse). ......... 4,000 


AUG, 26.—By the British King=Antwerp: 
Otto G. Mayer & Co. (Coarse)..... .... 

AUG. 27.—By the Lucania= Liverpool: 
George A. Alden & Co. (Fine)....... 
Crude Rubber Co. (Fine)..... ....... 

AUG. 27.—By the La Touraine= Havre: 
Albert T. Morse & Co. (Caucho) 

SEPT. 2.—By the Britannic=Liverpool: 
Albert T. Morse & Co. (Fine)... .... 
Albert T. Morse & Co. (Coarse) . 


Sept. 3 —By the Etruria=Liverpool: 
A. T. Morse & Co. (Fine). . 6,500 
Otto G. Mayer & Co. (Fine)... 18,5€0 


SEepr. 6 —By the La Champagne= Havre: 
Charles Abrenfeldt & Son (Caucho) 


14,000 


25,000 


25,000 


SEPT. 9.—By the Pennsylvania=Hamburg: 


George A. Alden & Co. (Fine).. .. 
SEPT. 16.—By the Palatia=Hamburg: 


Reimers & Meyer (Fine)............. 15,200 
teimers & Meyer (Medium) .. 3,000 
SEpr. 20.—By the Hispania=Havre: 
Albert T. Morse & Co. (Caucho)..... 5000 
Otto G. Mayer & Co. (Coarse)...... 4,000 


TOTAL PARA VIA EUROPE. 


‘ G7. 
Total for January...... 13!,500 142,600 
Total for February 478,900 53,000 
fotal for March .. 168,200 36,876 
Total for April..... 371.500 401,000 
Total for May ..... ; 376,100 146,300 
Total for June... .... ..... 109,000 11,200 
Tetal for July. ......cccces 587,500 18,700 
Total for August .... ..... 363,000 756,400 


3,700 


18,200 


9,000 


OTHER ARRIVALS AT NEW YORK. 


CENTRALS. 


AUG, 26.—By the Kennett= Mexico: 


i. Maseunrds B OO... .cccccccocesse 2,000 
Flint, Eddy & Co 1,000 
AUG. 20 —By the Rotherfield=Mexico: 
DE, BRUT Beis ce ceveccesseces 1,709 
Thebaud Brothers... ............ 500 
Ne UEP ndne_vescce.cocse , 400 
L. N. Cheundlin & Co,...........006 200 
E. Steiger & Co.... 129.5 94neegues 200 
AUG. 23.—By the Allianca=Colon : 
Hirzel Feltman & Co 23,318 
w. Amsinex & Co.... .... eganke 14,117 
A. Santos & Co.... edie b wonuee 8,046 
is MET Ges cccnssccsenonceses 7,866 
Roldan & Van Sickle - 5,096 
Dumarest & Co............ soap 3,810 
W.R. Grace & Co....... ‘ 2,994 
Mosle Brothers. ............csseeesees 1,803 
Nuess Hesslein & Co,................ 1,257 
Piza Nephews & Co ..... 1,331 
Isaac Brandon & Bros - 732 
J.B. Sageman sons 595 
Pomares & Cushmapb........ hentn 386 
Lanman & Kemp. 5 - einai 301 
A. M. Capen Sons....... sina 600 
FR, PE EEK nctcsesccrresscecescase 689 


AUG, 22.—By the Alleghany=Cartagena: 


D. A. DeLima & Co............ 10,500 
Kunhardt & Co 8,500 
Park Son & Co., Boston.............. 1,500 
AUG. 24 —By the Arecuna=Mexico: 
E. Steiger & Co 2,800 
Thebaud Brothers . 1,000 
Emilio Puig..... a a 700 
AUG. 24.—By the Teutonic= Live venenatis 
Cede GS, By Be Gin ans cco sesadaces 


AUG. 25.—By the Excelsior=New Orleans: 
Albert T. Morse & Co : 

AUG. 26 —By the Galileo= Pernambuco: 
AMaseets By Tc oc cccccccccscesesss 


AUG, 29.—By the Altai=Greytown: 


I iiiine scnacetaxcesentsne 5,000 
A. FH. GR GO 2.0+- ccvccccccce 3,000 
G. Amsinck & Co 2.100 


John Boyd, Jr. & EES 


3,000 


74,941 


20,500 


4500 


4,000 


5,500 


2,600 





Punderford & Co.. vekt naa nas 400 
Be Fos Ba cco ecccnsecesccees cece 600 
I 100 
SEPT. 1.—By the Advance=Colon: 
i, SE Ein nxcc. ccccece, cocccee 12,597 
D. A. DeLima & Co.............. 3,464 
Hirzel Feltman & Co.... 3,422 
Samper & Jimenez aa 
A. P. Strout.. i eens Seeesen 3 130 
H. W. Peabo y &Co. ieeetatedhuseneves 2,572 
Flint, Eddy & Co ie a 
Lanman & Kemp... ethennesestaeiun 1 732 
H, Masquardt & CO...........-cccccce 1,929 
SS 0 OO eae — 810 
TR Eee : 716 
A D. Straus&Co....,...........- 700 
J, W. Wupperman je sencnnen nee 577 
NT ee 350 
w. ea ‘ ie 196 
SEPT. 2 —By the Pl \eniciam Hamburg: 
Reimers a Mies  -weidebeuwens 
SEPT. 3.—By the Etruria=Liverpool: 
PN GD  6.006s6snsecescvnsscsacese 
SEPT.7.—By the Alene=Cartagena: 
DD, A. DOLBIS B GO. ccccccccscececses 7,500 
DED Gt Tce 60000 cnccccescus 1,200 
H. W. Peabody & Co.......... insta 500 
Kunhardt& o.. as 600 
SEPT. 7.—By the Algter re= New Orleans: 


A. T. Morse & Co 

SEPT. 8.—By the Elliot= Port Limon: 
G. Amsinck & Co .. : 
.12.—By the ¢ ‘olertdge= Bahia: 


SEPT 
New York Commerciai Co. _— 4500 
Allerton D. Hitch . Dedewanes 4 000 
SEPT. 13.—By the Adianeaxtiien: 
OO I i ecccce-ceessésccesss SSD 
ON EL DD eae 14,962 





Hirzel Feliman & Co........ oa 
A. Santos & Co iad 





Munoz & Esprielia.... onnenees : 
Pomares & GCusbman ......... f 
Roldan & Van Sickle... 3.45 
—- sPest BUO..cc0ee . . 2,555 
.R Grace &Co...... 2,555 
. oe 1,998 
Isaac Brandon & Bros.............. 1,806 
Crude Rubber Co .... Sea 
Mosle Brothers... .... obec ensennee 1,588 
ss RRR RT 800 
Frame, Alston & Co... ............- 740 
D. A. DeLima &Co..... ...... ee 641 
W. Loaiza & Co (aroun Seeded 460 
A. S. Laseelias & Co.. .............. 228 
Lanman & Kemp.. patie ediwa we 464 
Ascensio & Cassio... ‘ . 181 
SEPT. 15.—By the El eee Orleans: 
Albert T. Morse & Co 2,000 
A. N. Rotholz........ 1,500 
Sept. 17.—By the Grau Antilla=Mexico: 
H. Marquardt & Co 1,500 


L. N. Chemedlin & Co............... 100 
Serr. 17.—By the El Mar= New Orleans: 
Albert T. Morse & Co... .. .. 11,000 

SEPT. 19.—By the Theresina=Ceari: 
G. Amaimek CO... ..cccccccsccsccce 8,508 


shipton Green ....... 42,00 
L. Johnson & Co 3,000 





SEPT. 21.—By the pera =Cartagena: 
Punderford & Co.... esesvecsense §6RRD 
D. A. De Lima & Co saa 4,700 
Guiterman, Rosenfeld & Co..... 2.500 
SU GP Gis cov cerenecsseseecce 2,000 
Park, Sons & Co., Boston... 2,000 
G Amsinck & Co.... 1,500 
Kunhardt & Co........... 1,000 
 eetncedsncun-‘on enenes 1,000 

SEPT. 21.—By the Finance=Colon: 

Hirzel Feltman &Co...... _— 10.587 
gee &Co..... ‘ , ae * 

Amsinck & Co.... nie 6,283 
W. R. Grace & Co — 4,022 
Isaac Brandon & Bros.. 9.114 

Santos & Co ad ee 5.537 
ag +, Nephews & Co. a , 3,317 

M. CR Es cesccceeeces 1,210 
+ lint Evdy & Co sania 829 
Koldan & Van Sickle. —— 960 
R. F. Cornwell . hiubate 384 
W. L. Rathbun ; nee 87 


_SEr T. 22.—By the Scottish Prince=Santos : 

. Amsinck & Co. 
SEPT. 22.—By the Stesialieentipsittteations 

E. Steiger & Co. 3.500 

Thebaud Brothers. . 1,500 
SEPT. 24 —By the Sesantockavenpest: 

Betmners B MRAGGR. 000 ccccgeccecccccces 8,500 


12,200 


36,914 


4,100 


5,000 


4,000 


600 


85,131 


1,600 


12,900 


19,500 


49,318 


1,000 


TOTAL CENTRALS AT NEW YORK. 















1898. 1897. 1896. 
January soseecseessscesvces GR Ses Bee 
February..... .. .. 290,944 154,858 297,762 
i ctkontbiekevaiine 330,624 215,671 167,924 
ans whe ape 290,26 242,671 175,511 
dtp th Seeonedennnuhen . 273,040 109,435 260,926 
. “RESPEC e 276,669 178.813 154,987 
July . i 264,404 178021 281,044 
ne 367,443 140,957 116,215 
AFRICANS. 
POUNDS. 
AUG, 20.—By the Umbria=Liverpool: 
George eR re ee 33,100 
Crude Rubber Co........... 10,500 
Livesey & Co 15,000 
Reimers & Meyer.. one 42,000 100,600 
AUG. 22 —By the Cc ymrien L: iverpool: 
Crude Rubber Co......... . 22,000 
AUG, 24.—By the Teutonie= Liverpool : 
George A. Alden & Co.. .. ........ 10,500 
TTL... cSestinghe sbadmi 10,100 
Reimers & Meyer ........ccccccssss 3,400 
Livesey & Co.... pet, anaes 14,800 
NE nas cctdatectenssiconecs 4,509 43,300 
AUG. 26.—By the Bulgaria Hamburg: 
Reimers & Meyer................ 24,300 
George A. Alden & C 0. 14,600 38,900 
AUG. 27.—By the Luc ania= Liverpool: 
Otto G. Mayer& Co. .... 13,500 
George A. Alden & Co..... ....... 5,500 
Crude Rubber Co.. .......... vs 4,800 23,800 
AUG. 31.—By the Pennland=Southampton : 
Reimers & Meyer........... ; 3,000 
SEpT. 1.—By the ‘AuraniasL iverpool: 
DC ccteceeekeens weakens 20,800 
Reimers & Meyer...... 8,400 
Otto G. Mayer & Co. 3,500 32,700 
SEPT. 2.—By the Phenicia=Hamburg: 
Reimers & Meyer................ 10,000 
Robert Soltau & Co........ , 2,200 12,200 
SEPT. 3.—By the Etruria=L iverpoo!: 
RON Ge GR, 0 nccce asccqnsas seo+0s: 29,000 
George A. Alden & c O. 9,900 
Crude Rubber Co.......... a 9,900 
Reimers & Meyer .. nee 7,600 56,400 
SEPT. 7.—By the W esternland= Antwerp: 
Albert T. Morse & C0..000....--.. 44,000 
Boston Rubber Shoe Co. 36,000 
Reimers & Meyer.......... + spacer 3, 900 
| Joseph Cantor. ar: hana 5,500 89,400 
SEPT. 7 —By the Majestic=L iverpool: 
George A. Alden & Co. 8,300 
Crude Rubber Co... .. 5,500 16,800 
SEPT. 7.—By the ‘Albano= Hamburg: 
Reimers & Meyer. : 9,600 
SEPT. 9.—By the British Quee n=Antwerp: 
Albert T. Morse & Co.... 33,000 
SEPT. 10.—By the ‘ampanta=L: iverpool : 
Livesey & Co.. ; shh Kahn tennaene 26,400 
Reimers & Meyer...... 11,000 
Frauk Greene ..... ett hdiats . 2,000 
William Wright & C oO : a 6,700 46,100 
SEPT. 15.—By the Peninsular=Lisbon: 
Albert T. Morse & Co. . 21,000 
SEPT. 15.—By the Servia= ining 
Livesey & Co...... 7,000 
Serr. 15.—By the Germanic =L iverpool: 
George A. Aiden & Co... 23,800 
Crude Rubber wUo........... 23,200 
Livesey & Co 9,000 56,600 
SEPT. 17.—By the Umbria= Liverpool] 
SD Gh OW. 0+: s0ks0de0 21,800 
Frank Greene 4,000 25,800 
Sept. 21.—By the Teutonic al iverpool: 
Livesey & Co 17.500 
George A. Alden & Co 6,700 
Crude Rubber Co ...... 6,700 30,900 
Sept. 24 —By the Pretoria=Mamburg: 
Reimers & Meytr ......... 35,000 
SEPT. 24.—By the Lucania=Liverpool: 
Reimers & Meyer.. : 17,000 
Livesey & Co . 15,500 
George A. Alden & Co ee 4,300 
Crude Rubber Co ied : 3,300 40,100 
TOTAL AFRICANS AT NEW YORK, 
1898. 1897. 1896. 
Cs SR ere 975,600 699,000 424,900 
February ... 1,308,900 737.700 316,300 
BEE sosnces. -.1,171,500 816,11 775,100 
April 892 700 315.300 
duds siencadiebedat 953.321 693,800 
June..... ce evaacesecceee 942,800 460,300 393,300 
July. ..... 2... oe + «+e000),085,600 957,600 234,300 
; August.. « seesceee 716,000 168,600 

















THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


EAST INDIAN. 
POUNDS, 

AUG. 22.—By the Boadicea=London: 

Joseph Banigan.. 

AUG 23.—By the Queen Margaret 
J. W. Greene & Co 13,3°0 
Reimers & Meyer (Pontianak) 201,600 214,900 

AUG. 2%.—By the Bu/lgaria= Hamburg 
George A. Alden & Co. 

Sept. 3.—By the Afridi=Singapore 
J. W. Greene & Co... se 18,800 
J. W. Greene & Co (Pontianak) . 66.500 
George A. Aiden & Uo. (Pontianak).. 230.210 
Reimers & Meyer (Pontianak) 220.000 
Windmuller & Roelker (Pontianak) 56,800 

Serr. 19.—By the St. Minian=Sipgapore: 
Robert Soltau & Co 
J. W. Greene & Uo . 

J. W. Greene & Co (Pontianak) 
es & Meyer (Pontianak) 
seorge 4 Alden & Co. (Pontianak). 
Windmuller & Roelker (Pontianak ). 


5,£00 
Singapore: 


4,100 


592 300 


112,000 
46,900 4€7,800 


rOTAL EAST INDIAN AT NEW YORK 


1897. 
178,000 
154,+58 

58,100 

86,500 
188,400 
150,900 
219,800 
392,800 


18 6 
315,400 
265,600 
310,100 
522.400 
448,000 
130 900 

53,900 
418,300 


352,500 
636,400 
.. 378,000 
. 209.000 
041,200 
.» 486,300 
. 421.800 
507,000 


January 
February 


August 


AND BALATA,. 


POUNDS, 


UTTA-PERCHA 


9? 


AUG, 22.—By the Boadicea= London 


Lamb Manufacturing Co 1,200 


AUGUST 


U 
EXPORTERS 


MEDI 


Pusinelli, Prisse & Co... 
Adelbert H. Alden.. 

La Rocque da Costa & Co. 
Rudolf Zietz. 

Denis Crouan & Co 

Velhote, Silva & Co. 

H. A. Astlett 

The Sears Para Rubber Co.. 
Kanthack & Co. 
Singlehurst, Brocklehurst & Co 
Pires, Teixeira & Co.... 
Direct from Manaos.... 


10, 
13, 


301,410 4! 
216,951 
880,545 


Total for August .. 
Total for July 
January-June.... 


> 


Total during 1898 ......../3,398.906 


6,108 


7.844 


1954 
18, 
539, 


599, 


[OcToseER 1, 1898. 





AUG, 23 —By the Queen Margaret= Baga 
Reimers & Meyer.. 

Serr 3.—By the Afr idt= Singapore: 
J. W. Greene & Co 

Serr. 12.—By the Georgian= London: 
Lamb Manufacturing Co. ' 

Sept. 19.—By the V ictoria= London: 
Otto G. Mayer & Co.. 

SEPT. 24.—By the Pretoria=Hamburg: 
Robert Soltau & Co .... 


1,300 | 


BALATA. 


AUG, 29.—By the Prins Willem [V=Surinaw: 
Middleton & Co.. ‘ : 5,000 | 

SEPT. 16.—By the Prins W illem ‘I: Surinam: 
Middleton & Co — 

Sept. 21.—By the Irrawaddy=Trinidad : 


Middleton & Co......... 


Thebaud Brothers.......... aa ° 500 


CUSTOM-HOUSE FIGURES. 


PORT OF NEW YORK—AUGUST. 


Imports: 


India-rubber.. 
Gutta-percha. 
Jelatong (Pontianak) 


POUNDS, 


Total. ....... . 2,98 ',869 $1,906,354 


Exports: 


Reclaimed rubber 101,991 


25,000 | 


$10,344 | 


# BOSTON ARRIVALS. 


Ava. 4.—By the Sardinia=Hamburg: 


4,000 | To Order—East Indian...... 


AvuG. 8.—By the New England= Liverpool: 


2,000 | Sgal & Co.—African. 


AvuG 10.—By the Kansas= ‘Liverpool: 
Sgal & Co.—African.. gin@ seidehes Woes 
Reimers & Meyer African... . 7 
George A. Alden & Co.—East Indian........ ’ 

AUG. 24.—By the Sagamore=Liverpool: 
| Sgal & Co.—African 
Reimers & Meyer—Aimedina.... . 

AUG. 30.—By the Cambroman=Liverpool: 
| Reimers & Meyer 

[Including ‘32 bags Almedina gum.} 


18,000 | 


POUNDS. 

Total at Boston for August 

Total for July 

Total for June 

Total for May 

EEE HIER. 06. conceedcesceoees 

Total for March aan Onan 

Total for February............... 

Total for January..........++... 


Total since January1......... 807,785 


GUTTA-PERCHA. 


Total tor August 


NEW ORLEANS. 


|Nors.—The average value of India-rubber imported | 


was 64.01 cents per pound ; in July, 60.09cents ; in June, 

6.5 cents; in May, 60 cents; in April, 59.8 cents; in 

March, 54.8 cents; in February, 57.5 cents; in Janu- 
; 


ary, 53-4 cents.) 


EXPORTS OF 


[Note.—The figures denote weights in Kilograms.] 
NITED STATES. 


M, COARSE CAUCHO, TOTAL. ME 


INDIA-RUBBER FROM 


AUGUST. 
POUNDS. 
| From Nicaragua 


PARA. 


EUROPE, 


TOTAL, 
| 


DIUM. COARSEs CAUCHO. TOTAL, 








880 
4g! 


119,850 
12,870 
26,923 
62,750 
25,321 


119,378 
176,617 
62,054 
9,920 
3,300 
25,750 
25,410 
2,890 
; 3,700 
10,826, 110,521 
539.540 
464,331 
5,523,280 


19,538 
15,061 


43,400 
39,850 
18,451 
9,920 
3,300 
9.949 
9,090 
2,890 


2,462 
4,218 
103,429 
357,853 
341,161 
3,025,671 


3,724,685 


1,520 
12,381 
150,751 
133,361 
1,512,627 


45,425 
95,572 
590,592 


731,589 6,527,154 


447 
406 =) 


867 1,796,739 6 


532,549|1,292.071 


48,480 
4,021 
575276 
35, 8q¢ 
6,839 
35,100 


308,942 
199,550 
155,147 
118,906 
37,636 
35,100 
25,750 
25,410 
6,487 
5,861 
3,700 
278,110 


189,564 
22,933 
93,093 

108,986 
34,336 
35,100 


7.804 
2,385 
3.764 


13,430 
3,057 
5,128 

10,316 
2,176 


180 
1,643) 


= 3,597 
— 5,861 
24,467 
38,420 661,059)| 1,200,599 
181,008} 739,042|| 1,203,373 
787.354) 5,637, 645]|| 11,160, 925 


14,990} 24,703 


213,266 
166,084 


167,589)| 
51,520) 
50,789) 


34,858) 1,671,421|1,005,782| 7,037,746 |13,564.897 





Rubber Factory Wanted, 








WORTH FROM $100,000 to $500,000, 


FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF TIRES 


A 


ADDRESS, XZX, Care INDIA 


AND 


RUBBER WORLD. 


MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS. 








